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CHAPTER I. 

It was on the day after Emily Gibson had left 
the Cottage that Thyrza's letter, containing Mrs, 
Leslie's message, arrived there. Miss Thornton 
was disturbed ; but she put the letter in her 
pocket, and, according to custom, went into the 
garden to gather flowers for May's grave. The 
hawthorn had shed its white blossoms over it 
some little time since ; and they were fresh rose- 
buds which Miss Thornton placed there so ten- 
derly this morning. She always came here the 
first thing, and Imgered sometimes as if loth to 
leave so L a restbg-place, but to.Uy she did 
not go home so soon as usual ; the chancel door 
was always open, and now she went through it 
into the church. 

It was a building, beautiful originally, but 
which the barbarous notions of the eighteenth 
century had gone far to spoil. Instead of look- 
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ing straight up into the high-pitched roof, there 
was nothing but a flat ceiling to gaze upon ; and 
evidently the churchwardens of a century or more 
ago, had held to the maxim that " cleanliness is 
next to godliness," and that whitewash was the 
best outward expression of it. Coat after coat 
had been laid on over the old grey stone, and 
there were dark shadows among the leaves of 
the floriated capitals where the dust had settled 
before the mixture so eloquent of purity (and 
bad taste) was dry. Frescoes, which some day 
would be a marvel to the archaeologists, had been 
hidden ruthlessly by means of the obnoxious 
brush ; and the very font, where the schoolboys' 
feet had chipped its pedestal, showed the dread- 
ful coating nearly half-an-inch thick. Of course 
there was a gallery at the west end, and the 
pews were all high and square, the wood of 
which the^ were composed being extremely 
worm-eaten, and the floors thereof untidy be- 
cause of the little chips of rush matting from 
the hassocks and cushions. The pulpit and 
reading-desk were of a hideously rude descrip- 
tion, and Captain Forbes had once dubbed them 
the rabbit hutches, from the similarity of the 
kind of fastenings used, they being only long 
wooden buttons of uncouth fashion. The beauty 
of the windows was spoiled by the diflferent 
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shades of j'^ellowness shown forth in the panes 
wherewith the original glass had been patched 
and mended ; and a huge iron pipe for the pur- 
pose of heating the interior, projected from an 
angle in the vestry wall, and dragged its ugly- 
length from pillar to pillar, till it had taken the 
circuit of the pews, when it coiled itself round 
the pulpit steps and disappeared underneath, 
where a worn grating formed a trap for the 
unwary feet of little boys and girls, and not 
unfrequently had been instrumental in causing 
them to measure their length upon the time- 
worn, illegible inscriptions of the flat tombstones 
which paved the floor of the nave. 

Yet the church had its beauties too, which 
the Goths of a day gone by had not utterly de- 
faced. With one or two exceptions the tracery 
of the windows was perfect, and there was an 
exquisitely carved screen of black oat between 
the nave and the chancel, which had most mar- 
vellously escaped the defacing brush ; probably 
its darkness had served to show ofi* the efiect of 
the whitewash, and it had been allowed to an- 
swer the purpose of foil. At any rate there it 
was, something surpassingly beautiful, and sham- 
ing the wretchedly poor aspect of its surround- 
ings. Then, too, there were many quaintly- 
worded tablets on the walls ; and in the chancel 
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a hatchment with a slab under it bearing an in- 
scription in flowery Latin. Not that these were 
beautiful, but they were a great deal better than 
the whitewash and the stove-pipe, for they were 
at least not out of place. Under the hatchment 
on the chancel pavement was a flat tomb, on 
which lay the full-length figure of a crusader 
carved in stone, his legs crossed upon a crouch- 
ing dog, with kneeling angels at his head. His 
hands were closed in the attitude of prayer, and 
the features were supremely peaceful. The whole 
effigy, from each separate link of the chain armour 
to the buckle which fastened it, was in a won- 
derfully perfect state, and the soft tints of the 
stone stood out against the glaring whitewash in 
full relief, showing the symmetry of the figure ad- 
mirably. This crusader sleeping there so peace- 
fully had always great charms for Cousin De- 
borah; she had-^endless romantic fancies about 
the real man whose eiSigj lay here so grandly 
silent. On what scenes had those eyes opened 
which had closed on the field of battle before the 
holy city, that sacred Hierosolyma wherein the 
blood of the martyrs and of the saints had cried 
out to God ? Had some vision of the surpassing 
loveliness and glory of the New Jerusalem come 
to those dying eyes, which should never more 
on earth behold the face of the mother who had 
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blessed him when he left her, and had looked 
their last on the fair beauty of the maiden whose 
heart had followed him to the war ? How had 
the news been brought them? and would the 
knowledge of the knightly deeds, which made 
their hearts throb with pride, compensate for the 
aching sense of disappointment at not receiving 
him to their arms again ? 

Strange that, with so perfect a memorial of 
. his face and figure, there had been left no words 
to tell who he was. There were no traditional 
records respecting him, except that it was be- 
lieved that the tomb had been brought originally 
from Castle Walford, a village two miles off, and 
it was reasonable to suppose he had been one of 
the noble family who once flourished there, but 
of whom no single trace remained. 

It was sometimes difficult to realise that it 
was not the real man lying there, so life-like 
was the carved stone. 

. To-day Miss Thornton sat down on the steps 
at the crusawier s feet, and thought out Thyrza's 
letter, or rather that part of it relating to Mrs. 
Leislie. To say, with determination, " I will sit 
down quietly and think of this worry " is gene- 
rally fatal to the meditation upon it, one needs 
let the hands be occupied while the mind is 
busy, that is, when there is any previous resolve 
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to think. But Cousin Deborah entered the 
church with no such studied intention, her heart 
was weary and she came to rest it ; but involun- 
tarily as she sat there, with her head bent for- 
ward and her hands clasped over her knees, the 
dark old screen shutting her in from the rest of 
the church, and making a little sanctum of the 
chancel, she thought of the cause of her dis- 
quietude. It seemed hard just when Thyrza 
seemed growing r^,ther more affectionate (for she 
thought she had discerned a softened tone in 
the two most recent letters) she should meet 
with some one who was, more than any one else, 
calculated to prejudice her mind against the friend 
who loved her as a mother. Cousin Deborah 
remembered well, how on her first evening at 
Mrs. Parker 8 when she, a little child of five in 
black frock and white pinafore, was perched up 
in a high chair at the nursery tea-table, Eliza- 
beth, who sat by her, had pinched her, because 
in dispensing jam to the young party the nurse 
had given more to the little stranger girl than 
to her. It was gooseberry jam, she rjemembered, 
and she had never been able to taste it since 
without thinking of that cousinly pinch. She 
could recollect a series of small persecutions on 
the part of the bigger and stronger child, which 
she had, at first, resented, but which, in time. 
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she had been too cowed to resist : then, too, this 
one particular girl had had over and above the 
others, who were all more or less similarly 
gifted, a peculiar talent for telling tales out of 
school, so that all delinquencies had been so duly 
reported at head-quarters that Cousin Deborah 
had seen herself condemned as a phenomenon of 
naughtiness, on the^ word of the informer. Had 
it been Mary whom Thyrza had met, the risk 
would not have been quite so great, for she wSb 
less an enemy than her sister ; but Elizabeth I 
the thought waa torture. She must make up hei 
mind to let Thyrza go now entirely ; there had 
never been touch love, and it was impossible 
that any could exist for her aunt at the same 
time with admiration for Mrs. Leslie, and Thyrza 
had said she liked her extremely. Miss Thorn- 
ton remembered her wheedling manner, so like 
her mother's when there was any object to be 
gained, and in her heart she felt she hated this 
woman, who would do her best to poison Thyrza's 
mind. She clasped her fingers tightly together 
as the full bitterness of the conviction swept 
over her, and " I may as well give her up at 
once,'' was the language of her heart, as she felt 
herself powerless against so subtle a foe. 

Suddenly, as she sat there in a kind of blank 
misery at what seemed inevitable, a thrush from 
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the hawthorn at little May's head sang out a 
joyous carol. The clear, full notes came through 
the open door and soothed her unawares ; for 
she could but listen, and as she listened she 
looked up through a veil of tender leaves to the 
deep June sky, and she saw a flock of rooks 
pass, and noticed the flapping of their black 
wings up and down, with an easy motion in the 
warm summer air, suggestive of idle delight in 
the very freedom of moving to and fro. Then 
a swallow left the eaves of the church roof and 
skimmed, backwards and forwards over the 
graves, its silvery feathers, as it dipped and 
rose, gleaming brightly in the sunshine. Then, 
regardless of the figure on the steps in the 
chancel, it flew in and perched itself on the deep 
ledge of the centre window, turning its head 
from side to side so that the dark beauty of its 
blue-black plumage glanced in the sunbeams 
with scarcely less brilliance than the restless, 
sparkling eyes. 

Cousin Deborah moved a little as she turned 
her head to watch its movements ; and the 
light streaming through the lower half of the 
stained east window, which her figure had 
intercepted, fell with a sudden warmth of 
mingled colour on the crusaders face, and 
touched it with a living beauty. Who could 
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sit there with such loveliness around her and 
give way to anger or despair ? Not Misa 
Thornton. Ugly as many parts of the church 
were, it was, in itself, full of peaceful, holy 
associations^ and Nature, God's loving hand- 
maiden of comfort, was scattering beauties with 
a lavish bounty this morning, and spoke tenderly 
to the suflfering heart. "That it may please 
Thee to pardon our enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers, and to turn their hearts, we beseech 
Thee to hear us, good Lord," came to her lips> 
and the hot tears fell unheeded on the pave- 
ment. " No ; she would not give up. She had 
hoped against hope for many long years now, 
God would not forsake her at the last. He 
worked in deep ways which she could not trace^ 
but she would trust Him still." 

And then she rose and went on to her own 
pew, and shut herself in while she knelt and 
asked Him to keep her faithful still. 

Some little time after, as she was crossing 
the churchyard, just by the corner near her 
uncle's grave under the old yew tree, Mr. 
Sutcliffe came into the walk from the rectory 
garden. 

** You are the very person I wished to see," he 
said, holding open the gate for her to pass 
through, "Tom Eeynolds is in trouble again,. 
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and his mother has been up to see me this 

morning." 

This boy was old Betsy's great-grandson ; and 
Miss Thornton had taken an interest in him, at 
first for the old woman's sake, and then for his 
own. His father was dead, and the boy had 
had no fancy for following in his steps as a farm 
labourer, so Miss Thornton had made interest 
with Ray, the shopkeeper at Castle Walford, 
and Tom had been taken by him as errand boy. 
He was always getting into scrapes, not out of 
real wrong-headedness, but simply because he 
was thoughtless and liked a game of marbles 
better than his duties : nothing worse than 
that, but his master very naturally objected to 
his thus employing himself at unseasonable 
times, and would complain to the boy's mother. 
She always flew at once to the Cottage or the 
rectory with her troubles, and as Miss Thorn- 
ton was out this morning she had beset the 
rectory. 

"I will walk over presently," said Cousin 
Deborah, " and speak to the boy ; it is trouble- 
some, of course, to Ray, but still I think he 
should make a little allowance. However, I 
will talk to Tom." 

" Thank you ; I knew you would. By th« 
way, I have heard this morning that Martindale 
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is in England, worn out with his missionary 
work* Poor fellow." 

Miss Thornton stared at Mr. Sutcliffe iu 
blank astonishment. 

** Richard Martindale," he explained, "who 
was curate-in-charge before I came here. Surely 
you remember him ?" 

Remember him ? Mr. Sutcliffe did not know 
what he was talking about. Could she forget 
him ? Did she not see now with a clearness of 
vision which no distance of time could dim, a 
certain May morning, eight and twenty years 
ago, when Mr. Martindale had walked up and 
down the lily path with her, and she knew that 
he had come to say words which, after all, had 
been left unspoken ? It all rushed over her 
now. Her struggles with herself when it had 
first dawned upon her that the clergyman cared 
for her. 

She could not realise it at first, for no one 
had loved her till her old uncle had taken her 
to his home, and she, in the grateful impulse of 
her loving heart, had made a vow, silent, but 
none the less sacred, that, come what might, 
nothing should take her away from him or 
hinder the devotion of her life to his comfort. 
It was a rash vow, but it had been made in 
all loving sincerity and she would abide by 
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it. God only knew what it had cost her to be 
indifferent and cold towards Mr. Martindale, 
nor what violence she did her heart when she 
put every imaginable obstacle in the way of his 
devotion to her. He was only temporarily in 
charge till the rector should be ready to come, 
and she knew that he intended to g6 out as a 
missionary afterwards; but she felt the utter 
impossibility of going with him, dearly as she 
would have liked it. She was torn both ways, 
but she thought of the childless old uncle, and 
she remembered her vow ; probably a mistake, 
but none the less a binding vow, and so she 
determined that no word or sign of hers should 
draw him on to a declaration of his attachment. 
So the time had gone on, each day being worse 
and worse to bear, till the last came, that 
bright May morning when the liUes were in 
bloom, and she knew not how to bear herself, as 
she walked by his side, outwardly as cold as ice, 
and yet with such an ache in her warm loving 
heart. Then, just as he was beginning to say 
the words she was dreading, her uncle had come 
in sight, and nothing was said after all. 

Mr. Martindale left Walford that evening, 
and she had never seen him since. She had 
heard of him occasionally, and had been told 
. that he had succumbed to the climate. It was 
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like turning everything upside down to be told 
that he was yet alive. 

"Remember him?'' she said, in answer to 
Mr,. Sutcliffe's remarks, " of course I do ; but I 
did not know he was living. He went to 
Africa, and missionaries always die there ; I 
heard long ago that he was dead." 

She id\ not as if she had any special 
interest in him, and Mr. Sutcliffe went on : 

'' I shall ask him to the rectory as soon as he 
ean bear it; he U sadly brokeuin health, and 
it might do him good. He was always very 
fond of Walford." 

Miss Thornton knew that a great deal better 
than any one else could tell her, for Walford 
meant herself. 

" Is he really very ill V she asked. 

" Worn out is what I should term him. He 
has had a hard, toiling life, and that African 
climate is terrible ; besides, he has had no one to 
take care of him, no wife or sister ; it is a literal 
giving up of all things to go out as he did." 

** Is he coming soon V asked Miss Thornton, 
with a strong conviction in her own mind that 
he was not the only one who had " given up " a 
treasure when he went out. 

" I can't say ; in the course of the summer 
probably. He is at Hastings now. But were 
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you coming further ? I am going on to the 
schools, and I have a good deal more to say to 
you yet ; still, I can look in afterwards, if you 
like." 

" Oh, I shall be glad of the walk," said Miss 
Thornton, feeling that she could not bear much 
more pain, and that quick motion in the fresh 
air was good for her. " I will come with you. 
We shall meet no one to be scandalised by the 
spectacle of an elderly spinster in a garden hat." 

Mr. Sutcliffe laughed. 

"Well, now, I have some good news. 
Morton, the architect, was over yesterday, and 
we are going to begin at the old stove-pipe 
early in September, and clear away the pews 
and the flat roof; we shan't know the old 
church in the course of a few months." 

Cousin Deborah gave a gasp. 

" You take my breath away," she said. 

" Why, I thought you would be pleased ! 
How could I imagine otherwise when, two 
years ago you gave me the wherewithal to do 
it ?" and Mr. SutcliflPe looked surprised and dis- 
appointed. 

" That is quite between ourselves, you know," 
said Miss Thornton, very much as if she 
doubted the clergyman's power of reticence. 

" Of courae it is, I promised you at the 
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time; but -^ I thought you would be so 
pleased." 

" So I am about the old pipe and the hideous 
pulpit and the reading desk, and the ceiling, 
which half stifles one. The pews are frightful 
enough, I know, and they ought to go ; but 
so many associations will be swept away with 
them ! Well, I am sorry now it has come to 
the point ; but, perhaps, I shall be very glad by 
and by. Don't take notice of anything I say, 
please ; you know I am what Mrs. Forbes calls 
* painfully eccentric/ When will it be finished ?'' 

" Some time in the autumn, probably ; as it 
is St. Andrew's Church, it would be what I 
should like if we could have the re-opening on 
that day ; but I dare say they will take their 
time about it.'* 

" Well, it will be a comfort to have the 
whitewash off the walls. I suppose Mr. Morton 
thought the church itself safe enough ? it would 
trouble me to see it pulled down." 

" Oh, yes ; it is good for another hundred 
years." 
. " That's right." 

'* And you will really be happy about it ?" 
said Mr. Sutcliffe with a smile. 

" Oh, yes ; afterwards ; and no one will 
disturb the crusader." 
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" No ; I shall have stalls in the chancel, but 
they will not come near him ; and I must have 
something done to the pavement, it is very- 
uneven. The chancel is my afiair, you know." 

" Yes, I know that ; but pray consider the 
other in the same light. I shall like to look at 
the plans with you and Mrs. Sutcliffe, but pray, 
-don't bring me forward in the matter," and she 
gave one of those little impatient jerks which 
had characterised the Cousin Deborah of twenty 
years ago, but which were now almost out of 
date. 

It was plain something had rufl9.ed her 
serenity this morning. She had had one trouble 
the first thing which that hour in church had 
soothed, but the depths had been stirred again 
since, and she scarcely knew how to think of 
the one who had been dead to her so long. 

" I shall keep the old font as it is," said Mr. 
Sutcliffe, thinking it best to take no notice. 

" Yes ; it is so old, and so good ; once get rid 
of that dreadful whitewash and it will be all we 
can wish. By the way, when is John Somers' 
little girl to be christened ?" 

" Next Sunday, I think." 

Therewith the conversation turned upon 
parish matters, and when Miss Thornton and 
the rector parted at the door of the school she 
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went on to the cottage where lived the mother 
of the delinquent Tom, and after doing her best 
in the way of consolation, she took the field - 
path home. 

There was no need to write to Thyrza by 
return of post ; she would wait a day or two. 
Meanwhile she had Mr. Sutcliffe's news to digest, 
and she pondered over it that afternoon in her 
walk to Castle Walford. Tom Reynolds was 
found without diflSculty under the churchyard 
wall, playing at marbles, and, though he hated 
it with all his heart, he obeyed her and 
walked with her in the Castle field at her 
bidding. 

The field was so called because it had inequali- 
ties on its surface which spoke of foundations, 
and tradition pointed to it as the site of the old 
castle, the very stones of which had long since 
been ,carried away and built up into other walls. 
It required a practised eye to trace even the 
faintest indications of the different parts, and 
Cousin Deborah had given a great deal of time 
to this, till she had settled in her own mind a 
great many points about which others disputed. 
One thing was self-evident, and that was the 
moat, full of water even now, with tall yellow 
flags in it and the bluest of forget-me-nots. As 
she walked by the side of it with Tom, she laid 
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before him his duties and his responsibilities in 
a light which was not the same as that in which 
his master looked at things, but which reached 
the boy's heart in a way which that worthy 
man's arguments had signally come short of. 

'' If I thought/' said Tom, " that it really did 
signify as much as you say, and that it would 
please Him in Heaven if I tried, I'd try, but I 
don't see as how a young chap like me can make 
any difference to Him up among all them 
angels." 

** But Tom, you believe that God made you T 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And you know that He sent His Son to die 
for you T 

" Yes, ma'am ; I know that." 

" Well, then, I suppose you acknowledge 
it is very good and merciful of Him to do it ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, but I don't see as that's, any- 
thing to do with master and me." 

*' Tom, listen a little while. If you were in 
great trouble, going to suffer a good deal, and I 
stepped in and saved you from it, wouldn't you 
be grateful ?" 

" For sure I should, ma'am ; I should feel 
there wasn't nothing I couldn't do enough to 
serve you." 

**I quite believe it. Then," and she dropped 
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her voice, " don't you think you can do as much 
for God r 

Tom coloured, but said nothing. 

" It would please Him to see you taking pains 
to sweep the shop well, going into every hole 
and comer with your broom, so as to let no dust 
escape you ; and then, doing all else you have 
to do, not thinking, * never mind how I do it as 
long as I get it done,' but anxious to do your 
very best in everything because it is right, and 
because you wish to please God ; that would be 
work well paid for if you could feel when you lie 
down at night that He had been pleased with 
your eflPorts. Believe me it would help you to 
bear with your master's scoldings even when 
they are undeserved." 

" They're mostly that. It don't much matter 
what I do, good or bad it's all the same ; he's as 
suspicious as an old magpie, he is, and that's a fact." 

" Well, will you try my plan ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I'll try." 

" And I'll speak to him, and ask if he can^t 
spare you some time in the day for marbles ; I 
think you must feel so very uncomfortable to be 
always taking your pleasure on the sly, it would 
be so much better to be honest." 

"He thinks boys are all bad, so if I was to turn 
good he wouldn't believe it." 

19—2 
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" He would in time ; but, at any rate, you 
own you ought to be good ?'' 
' " Yes/' 

" Well, then, never mind anything else. Do 
your duty, and God will bless you and help you, 
for you must ask Him you know. You don t 
forget your prayers, I hope, Tom ?" 

There was no answer except in the deepening 
colour on the boy's brown face. 

" We must always ask for help, and we are 
sure to get it ; will you think of that ?*' 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And think of your mother, Tom, and re- 
member you are her eldest son, the eldest of six ; 
you can be a very great comfort to her if you 
are only steady and good. You will not forget, 
will you T 

" No, 'm, 111 remember." 

"Then, good afternoon." 

*' Good afternoon, ma'am, and thank you 
kindly," said the boy, pulling at his shaggy fore- 
lock. 

Tom's master was not an easy man to deal 
with ; but Miss Thornton had a kind, persuasive 
manner of her own, which won a way into most 
hearts, and Ray, after a little talk, agreed to 
give the boy another trial, and said there was 
generally a slack time before school began in the 
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afternoon, which, on most days, Tom might have 
for play with the village boys, but he didn't 
choose to see him take it as a right ; and as this 
playing without permission seemed to be the 
boy 8 most grievous offence next to his slovenly 
sweeping of the shop, Miss Thornton felt the 
master had been almost worse than Tom ; for 
what boy, having nothing to do for half an 
hour, could resist the temptation to join others 
of his age in a game of marbles to break the 
monotony of his life ? Not a boy without prin- 
ciple, certainly, and though she was not sure 
whether Tom had any or not, she felt the case 
was hard. She disliked a system of tyranny. 
The master did not object to the game itself, only 
he did not choose to give him leave for it, and 
he was very angry when it was taken without 
leave. Miss Thornton felt she had gained some- 
thing when he promised to give him this half- 
hour. 

She took a long field walk after leaving 
the shop, by hedge-row paths where the 
grass was growing ready for hay, and great 
straggling festoons of wild roses and honey- 
suckle trailed over the brambles on the banks. 
She loved wild flowers, and as she filled her 
hands with them, and breathed in the sweet, 
warm air, she could think more ciilmly of her 
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troubled life, and take courage. Only it 
seemed sometimes as if all things trying 
came at once, and she could never feel as 
some people did, that one sorrow helped to 
drive another away. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Miss Thornton did not write to Thyrza the 
next day, nor the day after. It was the fourth 
morning from the arrival of her letter that it 
was answered. Cousin Deborah had not been 
very happy all this time. She could not help 
living in the past which Mr. Sutcliffe's news had 
brought so freshly to her mind, and her heart 
ached a good deal, though she had thought she 
had got over her sorrow long ago. She won- 
dered how they would meet if Mr. Martindale 
should come to Walford. He had never known 
she cared for him, nor should he know it now — 
unless — but what nonsense to think of anything 
else now, with her grey hairs 1 She was indig- 
nant with herself at the bare idea. She made 
up her mind that she would rather be out of the 
way during the dismantling of the church, and 
resolved to go to Lowton, if the Gibsons could 
have her there. She would not know the old 
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church when she came back, and she thought, 
rather sadly, how soon the unsightly pews and 
ceiling would be things of the past, as entirely 
forgotten as the old court-yard and towers of 
Castle Walford, of which now no vestige re- 
mained. Yet it had been a famous castle once, 
and had sheltered the royal children of a 
widowed king in the far off times which, cen- 
turies ago, had passed into history. "The fashion 
of this world passeth away," was what seemed 
written on all things earthly, and she could not 
help a feeling of regret at the thought of the 
changes there would soon be within the walls 
she loved so dearly. 

It was very inconsistent of her, certainly, for 
it was she who had, of her own accord, provided 
the means for the renovation of the interior of the 
church; but then, she was far from consistent in 
all things, and her sense of what was appropriate 
and right had to contend with a very conserva- 
tive liking for places with old associations, and 
so she could not settle all at once into taking 
pleasure in the improvements which she still felt 
were so necessary. 

On this morning she had a great heap of 
letters before her. She was not one to let her 
money lie idle, and she did a vast amount of 
good with it, of which nobody had any idea. 
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True, Mr. Sutcliflfe and his wife always applied 
to her when anything special was wanted in the 
parish, and besides, had brought before her 
many needy cases, not parochial, which they had 
met with either directly or through friends, 
knowing that her will was even better than her 
means. Then, too, she subscribed to many 
charities, and the letters this morning were all 
of them applications for help in one way or 
another. She never said " No " to such appeals 
if '* Yes " was in her power, and she always felt 
sorry that she could not do more. So many 
urgent cases of need made her think of her own 
mercies, and take herself sharply to task for not 
being more thankful that she had no such 
terrible struggles for dear existence to contend 
with. Her life had a great deal of trial in it, 
but it was free from that fretting, wearing care, 
and the temptation to bitterness of spirit inse- 
parable from all money troubles. No dreadful 
system of contriving and screwing to make ends 
meet made her head and heart ache together ; 
no fear or dread of a possible future when she 
would be too old to work and there would be 
none to provide for her, infused a sickening 
anxiety into her life. She knew nothing by 
experience of the hard struggle of continually 
rowing against the tide, and the daily disappoint- 
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ment in trying to make a living out of insufficient 
materials. But intuitive perception of the 
misery of such struggles made her sympathise 
deeply with all who were buffisting with the 
fierce waves of life's troubled sea, and to the 
utmost of her ability she did her part to help 
them. Nor did she give only of what cost her 
nothing. Many an act of self-denial which no 
human eye saw she practised thankfully. She 
was willing to wear a dress till it was rusty, or 
to give up the purchase of a book she had set 
her heart upon, and to make far greater sacrifices 
than these, if by so giving up what pleased her- 
self she might please others. It was her one 
great happiness to give freely, as she knew she 
had received. 

So, even before Thyrza, she attended to her 
other correspondents, and when she had 
answered all to the best of her power she 
began the letter to her godchild. 

It was rather puzzling to know what to say 
in reply to Mrs. Leslie s affectionate message. 
She could not send love, for she felt none, and 
she was far too true to her own self to utter 
what she did not find in her heart of hearts. 
Kind regards ? No, that would be as bad, 
for conscience said she did not regard her 
cousin with kindness — quite the reverse. 
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Kind remembrances ? Worse and worse, 
what memories had she of her cousin which 
were not altogether bitter? So she asked 
Thyrza to remember her to Mrs. Leslie, and 
said no more. 

Thyrza thought the message very cold 
when she read it in her letter the next 
morning, and wondered whether she might 
not add a little bit. But though she was so 
in the habit of exaggerating her own wrongs 
(as she termed them), when speaking of Miss 
Thornton to others, and although she did not 
scruple to represent her in quite a different 
light from the real one, still she had some 
sense of rectitude which made her hesitate 
to give a message otherwise than as she had 
received it; so she resolved to give it un- 
varnished; and only thought how churlish 
it was of Aunt Deborah. 

Mrs. Leslie was very anxious to cultivate 
Thyrza. She had taken a fancy to her before 
knowing who she was, and since finding that 
she was Cousin Deborah's adopted niece her 
interest had doubled. It had been very 
annoying to think of all that money going 
to a stranger, at any rate to one who was no 
relation whatever, when it ought rightly to be 
shared by her and her sister and brothers ; 
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or at least, so she argued with herself, proving 
herself in the right, and her claims just, at all 
hazards, as is the way with such people when 
they have an fend in view. But now a new 
light had dawned upon the subject ; Cousin 
Deborah might still be foiled, and the money 
might still come into the Parker family, if 
only Edmund Leslie were to marry Thyrza 
Bryant. 

Could anything be easier ? she had every 
reason to believe that he had not yet seen 
the girl whom he would care to make his 
wife, and how simply and naturally he might 
fall in love with Thyrza, who was really a 
very taking girl, and extremely stylish in 
manners and dress. 

True, Mary had told of her rencontre with 
her and Percy Graham on Weston Gree' , 
and certainly that did look rather fast, and 
ordinarily she would have thought it very 
much against a governess to have been seen 
walking out with a gentleman in that fashion. 
But then, Thyrza was not an ordinary gover- 
ness, she was not obliged to tpach, and after 
all, Mr. Graham might have met her by 
accident. Besides there were her expecta- 
tions, and what a golden halo they can cast over 
offenders, only money-worshippers know. In 
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the light of that yellow glow faults and short- 
comings, which in less favoured mortals 
appear in all their ugliness, are seen to be 
strangely softened. Thyrza might be bold, 
but she had forty thousand pounds in prospect, 
who then could wish to judge her harshly ? 

Mrs. Leslie did not know that that was 
only one of many walks which the two 
bad taken together, nor that the walks were, 
more often than not, taken by previous 
appointment. But as it was, she had no 
patience with that lazy young man who 
threatened to spoil her plans, so she deter- 
mined to throw Edmund and Thyrza as much 
together as possible, and hope for the best. 
She would not take her son into her confi- 
dence, for she knew the contrariness of a 
man's nature, and that he would be sure to 
reject what was proposed to him. Neither 
would she tell her husband, for she knew 
his conscience was of a tender kind, and he 
might not approve her schemes. She would 
let things take their course, with a little help 
from herself ai^ occasion needed, and she. felt 
pretty sure of success. 

At their first dinner party at the Hollies, 
Thyrza and Edmund kept up a brisk little duet 
of conversation at the table, which gladdened 
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Mrs. Leslie's heart, but afterwards, when 
instead of staying in the drawing-room, the 
younger ones strolled out into the garden, she 
vainly looked to see them together. Percy was 
with Thyrza, and that silly Sophy Chamberlain e 
and Edmund were talking very confidentially 
together. This was not to be borne ; and as 
the evening was delicious she managed that all 
her guests should feel the cool, scented garden 
preferable to the house, and so found herself at 
liberty to interfere. 

" I have a beautiful rose in the rose walk 
which I should like to show you, Miss Bryant/' 
she said, " shall we go and admire it ? " 

Thyrza, who did not care particularly for 
flowers, agreed willingly. She liked Mrs. 
Leslie, perhaps because she could see that she 
and Miss Thornton were far from being agreed 
on many points, and she always took the side 
of anyone opposed to her aunt. • " Such a 
beautiful rose I " went on Mrs. Leslie, " Edmund 
brought it for me from Walton and Perry's ; it 
is wonderful how it has taken root so soon." 

" Walton and Perry," said Mr. Graham, " I 
did not know they were great in the rose line." 

** I think . it was at Walton and Perry's. 
Edmund 1 — where is Edmund ? " 

She knew quite well that he was standing by 
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the drooping willow talking to Sophy, and it 
fell in comfortably with her views when- 
Percy said, " I see him ; let me call him for 

you." 

"Oh, pray don't trouble, it is not of the 
slightest consequence." 

But Mr. Graham was off at once, and when 
Edmund came back alone she felt she had 
gained something. 

** This rose, Edmund : I have been telling 
Miss Bryant you got it at Walton and Perry's, 
and Mr. Graham seemed surprised. But I 
am right, am I not ? '' 

*' Quite. Do you admire it ? " he added, 
turning to Thyrza. 

" Yes, this deep crimson is splendid." 

In another moment the most beautiful bud 
in all the cluster was severed from its stem by 
Edmund's knife, and as soon as she saw it 
safely in Thyrza's hand Mrs. Leslie made 
some excuse and joined a group on the lawn, 
so that her son and Miss Bryant were left 
alone in the rose walk. 

It was quite the place for love-making, but 
nothing came of it, for the best of all reasons — 
that there was nothing to come. Mr. Edmund 
Leslie did not care in the least for Thyrza, 
and found it rather a penance to walk up and 
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down with her, knowing all the while that 
Percy was with Sophy. Unfortunately, for 
some time no one interrupted them, as Mrs. 
Leslie was doing her best to keep the rest in a 
different part of the garden. At the end of a 
. long quarter of an hour, Percy reappeared, and 
they returned to the other guests, liking each 
other no better than before, so that this little 
scheme was by no means a success. 

" Thyrza, would you mind giving me a little 
help ? " said Sophy as she entered the school- 
room the next morning. It was very rarely 
she came, but Thyrza was not sorry to see her. 
iShe found teaching Alice rather wearisome 
work sometimes, and a little break was 
acceptable. 

" In what ? " she asked. 

"Oh, in finding out the answers to these 
questions," and she held out a thin volume 
which Thyrza recognised at once, it having 
been in constant use at Miss Morris's school. 

" What possesses you to take up lessons 
again, Sophy ? " she asked. 

"Well, you know I never really went 
through more than one or two of these at 
school, because I did not get into the first class 
till just before I left ; and there seems a deal 
of information to be had by means of the book 
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jf only I had a little help, but really I don't 
know where to look for the answers/' 

" Oh, I will tell you; I know most of them hy 
heart ; I ought, at any rate, for the girls were 
always grinding at them." 

" You are sure you don't mind ? " 

" Not in the least." 

Sophy kissed her : " You are a dear 
old girl, after all ; I shall be very grateful to 
you." 

Thyrza gave her a curious look, but said 
nothing, remembering Alice was present. 
Sophy was coming out in a fresh character, for 
at school she had spent all her time and ability 
in trying how not to learn ; but that is nothing 
extraordinary in a schoolgirl, as Thyrza 
knew. There was evidently some strong 
motive at work, and she thought she guessed 
what it was. 

'*And would you mind if I read history 
now and then with Alice ? It would be a 
nice amusement," she added by way of 
explanation. 

To which Thyrza answered graciously enough, 
'* Oh, come, by all means." 

So every day after that Sophy came for an 
hour into the schoolroom, for the improvement 
of her mind, as she laughingly called it, 

VOL. n. 20 
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The fact was, a good many talks with Edmund 
Leslie had shown her so much ignorance of 
ordinary things that she was ashamed of 
herself and anxious to make up for lost time. 
She was not an intellectual girl, but she was 
far from being deficient. Not having a 
well-read mother had been a misfortune to 
her, for Mrs. Chamber! aine had always been 
satisfied with good music and dancing ; caring 
little for solid learning, and, having only an 
empty mind herself, she had not been likely 
to inspire her daughter with any love for 
learning. Sophy had always been told at 
school that she was a dimce, and had ac- 
cepted it as a fact. Now, she regretted her 
lost time, and as she worked up subjects 
under Thyrza's guidance, began to find such 
a pleasure in study that she wished with all 
her heart she had not wasted her opportuni- 
ties at school. 

This was not the only change in her: the 
vanity and frivolity which had been rather 
prominent a little time ago, seemed giving 
place to thoughtfulness and reverence. The 
fact was, her higher nature was developing it- 
self under the influence of her new friend, and 
she was becoming quite a diflferent being. 

" You must be deeply attached to Sandy, for 
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you to take up so eagerly what you dislike," 
said Thyrza one day, rather sneeringly. 

She and Sophy were alone in the school- 
room after lunch, and some study, interrupted 
before, had been taken up since in so earnest 
a way that Thyrza could no longer resist the 
temptation to remark upon it. Sophy turned 
very crimson, and stamped her foot on the 
floor as she said angrily, " You are positively 
hateful, Thyrza I How can you say such 
things ? " 

" Hateful, am I ? Oh, very well. We shall 
see how you will get on without my aid, hate- 
ful as I am ; I wonder you don't think it 
hateful too." 

" I beg your pardon, I know I was cross ; 
but, Thyrza, you should not say such things." 

'' What things ? " 

" You know quite well." 

" Oh, about Sandy, you mean. Well, I only 
remarked upon a self-evident fact." 

" But it is not nice to talk like that." 

" Nonsense I it is only truth. I know you 
hated lessons at school." 

" So I did ; but perhaps I should not have 
disliked them so if I had had some one to 
take an interest in me, and show me the use of 
learning and the pleasure of it." 

20—2 
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" And I suppose Sandy does all that ? " 

"I wish you could give him his right 
name." 

" Ah I yes, I know it is a tender point. 
Well, Mr. Edmund Carr Montague Leslie, 
then ; I hope that will suit you ; it is long 
enough, in all conscience. When is he going 
to propose, I wonder ?" 

" I never thought of that." 

" Absurd !" 

" It is not absurd. I know I only look 
upon him as a friend. He has never yet 
said one word to me that all the world might 
not hear, and 1 never thought of him as a 
lover ; he is not at all like one ; besides, he 
is too old for me." 

" He is twenty-eight, I know, because Mrs. 
Leslie told me one day ; but that is nothing 
out of the way.'* 

" Oh, no ! only he seems so grave and wise, 
and never talks nonsense as " 

*' As Mr. Sowerby did, or as Charlie Melville 
did last summer," interrupted Thyrza. 

Sophy looked vexed. 

" I wish you would not always bring up 
those two boys against me. I know I flirted 
with them, but they made me ; they were so 
silly." 
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*^ I will ask Mr. Edmund Carr Montague 
Leslie if he thinks that a sufficient reason for 
going on in the way you did," said Thyrza. 

*' If you say a word to him about it, Thyrza, 
I will never speak to you again I Now pro- 
mise/' 

" I never make rash promises." 

" But do, Thyrza ; it would be cruel to say 
anything, it would indeed." 

Thyrza laughed. It was such a pleasure 
to her to torture any one she had in her power. 
Had she been a man in the days of the In- 
quisition, she would have given her attention 
to the working of the thumb-screw on some 
unhappy victim, and enjoyed it. She had no 
intention of sparing Sophy, and she went on 
— '^ Do you know you are being talked about) as 
it is ? " 

** By whom, pray 1 " 

"Well, I can only tell you that Mrs. 
Graham said, yesterday, she could see plainly 
enough in what direction you were setting your 
cap, and you had lost no time about it, and so 
forth." 

" Who cares for Mrs. Graham ? A woman 
who has to think before every word she speaks, 
because she is in doubt as to her grammar I 
Why, once I heard her speak of the efferves- 
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cence of youthful affection, and all the while 
she meant evanescence. There was a little simi- 
larity of sound, certainly, but it was rather 
too much to hear her say, so quietly, * The 
love which comes late in life is not so 
effervescent as that of youtL* Mrs. Graham, 
indeed ! " 

" Well, she may make a slip of the tongue 
occasionally, but, for all that, she can talk so 
as to be understood, and what she said to one 
she might say to another.*' 

" Did she say it to you ? " 

" I am not obliged to tell you. Besides, 
I thought you did not care for Mrs. Graham's 
opinion." 

Thyrza had no intention of telling Sophy 
th^t the remark had been made to Percy and 
repeated by him to her. She was vexed with 
Sophy for speaking contemptuously of Percy's 
mother, so she went on — 

" It would not be pleasant for anything of 
the kind to reach Mrs. Leslie's ears, or those 
of the nameless one, for really I can't give 
him all that string of appellations." 

"It is very hard that a girl can't have a 
friend but it must immediately be said of her 
that she is in love with him. It is quite 
horrid." 
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" Oh, well, if there's nothing in it, of course 
you need not mind. But certainly laat Sunday 
it looked rather suspicious." 

" What do you mean, Thyrza." 

" Oh, you have forgotten the circumstance, 
it seems. Don't you remember on Sunday 
evening, when we were coming from church, 
some way on the road we turned back and 
waited for you both. And when you came 
up all the excuse you could give was that the 
roses had detained you." 

*' Well, they were very lovely. I never saw 
such a mass of white. They made the ugly 
church look quite another thing, they were so 
beautiful." 

"And that made you inquire of me next 
day where a certain quotation was to be found : 

' And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in the fan-like shade.' 

Of course, I never put two and two together." 
"What makes you so disagreeable to-day, 

Thyrza ? You are not a bit like yourself," said 

Sophy, showing her ignorance of Thyrza's real 

character. 

" I was not aware I was disagreeable ; but 

some people never can bear the truth. If you 

are not in love with the nameless one, it is very 

much like it." 
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'^ I am sure I am not." 

" Answer me one question. How would 
you like to see him give to any other girl the 
attention he has been giving the last six weeks 
to you ? Suppose he left off lending you books, 
and lent them to some one else instead ? 
Suppose if after a while he were just to treat 
you as an indifferent person, instead of follow- 
ing your every movement with his spectacles ? 
Suppose you saw some one else strolling up and 
down the garden with him, and felt yourself 
left out, and suppose " 

" Thyrza, I hate you ! " exclaimed Sophy, and 
she rushed from the room. 

" My dear child ! how hot you look ! " said 
her mother, meeting her on the stairs. 

"I think the day is hot," said Sophy, 
putting her hands to her cheeks, and feeling 
ready to cry. 

"I know it is; but — and Sophy, you are 
not ready ! Where is Thyrza ? I expect 
the carriage every minute ; Alice has been 
down some time." 

" I'll be ready directly, mamma." 

'' Where is Thyrza ? " 

" In the school-room." 

" How very strange ! She knew we were 
going out," and Mrs. Chamberlaine looked 
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surprised, but said no more, as at that 
moment Thyrza ran up to her room, smiling 
as she passed her, and said she would be 
ready directly. 

The carriage had not to wait long, for 
the two girls soon came down, looking very 
cool and nice in their summer dress. But the 
drive was a wretched one to Sophy, who was so 
boiling over with indignation, that she scarcely 
knew how to contain herself, and the task was 
rendered none the less hard by the knowledge, 
forced upon her by Thyrza's words, that she 
did really care very much indeed for Edmund, 
but it was cruel to have thrust it upon her in 
that manner. 

They were bound to Kingston on a shopping 
expedition, but they might have been going 
to Timbuctoo, for all Sophy cared. As they 
passed the old kings' stone, which Alice always 
looked upon with reverent eyes, associated as it 
was with the names of the Saxon monarchs of 
whom she had read so often, Percy came up on 
horseback, and Sophy wished herself at home, 
for that dreadful mother of his might have 
talked her over with him, and she shrank into 
herself at the bare idea. 

However, nothing happened to vex her 
further. Percy rode by the side of the carriage 
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till it stopped, and then he went on. He 
was going to Richmond, he said ; and Sophy 
remarked, as soon as he was a safe distance 
oflP, that she was glad he at least knew 
where he was going ; he was aimless enough 
generally in what he did. 

Thyrza made no reply, and Mrs. Chamber- 
laine had other things to occupy her, so Sophy's 
little bitter speech passed unnoticed. An hour's 
shopping did not serve to divert her thoughts, 
and she looked very grave all the way home. 

They were in the garden after dinner. It 
was now July ; the flowers were beautiful on the 
river-banks, and the trees wore a deep, dark 
green. A cool breeze came up refreshingly 
from the water, and the sound of voices from 
the boats was far from annoying, although occa- 
sionally there was a good deal of loud laughing 
going on. They were enjoying themselves, 
happy people, and Sophy would not feel vexed 
with them, though she was far from being 
happy herself, and was very angry indeed with 
Thyrza. 

Mrs. Chamberlaine and her neighbours had 
agreed that a door of communication in the 
garden wall would be nice for Alice and Effie 
when they played together, as was frequently 
the case, and so one had been made. Others 
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passed through this door as well as the children, 
and to-night as Sophy sat under the drooping 
willow, not at all expecting to see Edmund, for 
she believed he had an engagement elsewhere, 
he opened the door a little way, and said : 
" May I come in ?" 

There was nothing ^for it but to act as 
naturally as possible, and Sophy rallied her 
forces, and answered as easily as she could, for 
Mrs. Chamberlaine and Thyrza were inspecting 
the strawberry plants on the other side of the 
low fuchsia hedge. 

" I will call mamma," she said, finding no 
other words come to her lips, 

" Oh, never mind 1 I have brought this 
book I was speaking of yesterday ; tell me what 
you think of it when you have read it." 

That was all. He left the book in her hand, 
and went on with her to her mother. The two 
girls did not allow their eyes to meet, and Mr. 
Leslie soon left, wondering what made Sophy 
so silent to-night. 

Thyrza was brushing out her thick black hair, 
two or three hours later, when Sophy came into 
the room. 

" I am afraid I was very rude this afternoon," 
she said : " will you forgive me V 
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It was not Thyrza s interest to quarrel with 
Sophy, so she replied, amiably enough — 

** Never mind about that ; only I wonder, 
among your other studies, you don't learn how 
to control that dear little temper of yours. It 
may be all very well to tell onr friends that we 
hate them, but still " 

*' I know it was wrong," said Sophy humbly. 

** Well, that will do ; I don't bear malice," 
and Thyrza, who dearly loved to see any one at 
her feet, felt herself very magnanimous indeed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Men were deceivers ever," sang Shakespeare, 
and as he is generally considered an authority 
on all matters touching the characteristics of 
humanity, his statement (whether original or 
quoted) may be received with the ordinary 
reservation in such cases. Certain it is, that 
soon aft«r that day when Thyrza and Sophy 
had quarrelled about Edmund, Percy began to 
show signs of fickleness. He no longer jumped 
out fi:om seemingly impossible hedges, or ap- 
peared suddenly round sharp corners, as had 
been his custom during the walks of Alice with 
her governess ; one whole week passed without 
his appearance at the river-side cottage, and 
once, when spending an evening at the house of 
a friend in the neighbourhood, certain unmis- 
takable signs thrust the fact upon Thyrza that 
he was devoting himself to Mary Leslie. 

The knowledge was bitterness to her soul. 
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That insignificant girl, who stooped and had 
high shoulders, and pretended to be short- 
sighted. Of course, it was all affectation that 
made her poke her nose into the page of music 
before her on the piano, and rendered necessary 
the use of that absurd eye-glass which dangled 
at her chain. It was all done to attract atten- 
tion ! She had no patience with her. 

Sophy noticed the difference in Percy's 
manner, but she was too kind-hearted to re- 
mark upon it ; and Mrs. Leslie noticed it too, 
and was exceedingly pleased. Percy would be 
a very good match for Mary, except in the 
matter of birth, and there she had some doubts. 
Mrs. Graham had not exactly dropped an h the 
last time she had seen her, but the poor sinned- 
against aspirate had had a very narrow escape ; 
and there was nothing dubious whatever in the 
sound of a final which ought to have been gr, but 
was a very decided h Still, though she might 
have wished this to be different, Percy himself 
was tolerable, though she had no patience with 
a man who did not work. He was gentlemanly, 
and seemed pleasant and sincere (for all he was 
trifling with another girl, or had been; but 
that was nothing uncommon with young men). 
It would be nice as regarded the money ; and 
then, too, it would leave Thyrza free for 
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Edmund. The worst was, Edmund seemed dis- 
posed to admire that tiresome Sophy Chamber- 
laine, a girl who had nothing much to recommend 
her in any way, thoughsheseemedamiableenough. 
It was provoking. Thyrza waa much more to 
her mind ; and then there was Cousin Deborah's 
money — that must be secured if possible ; it was 
intolerable to think of its going out of the 
family. (Mrs. Leslie seemed quite to overlook 
the fact that, as yet, it had never been in it.) 
She thought of her numerous nephews. There 
were Edward's sons, all but the eldest as poor 
as church mice ; and Mary's, who were in a 
better position than they might have been, 
because of the nice little lift in their educa- 
tional prospects which Cousin Deborah's five 
hundred pounds had given them nearly twenty 
years ago, but still poor enough for all that. 
She wondered how she could bring about a 
family gathering. Christmas ? That was too 
far off; there was no time to lose, for Percy 
might return to his old love as suddenly as he 
had seemed to forsake her, and then they might 
soon make up matters. Her silver wedding 
was over and gone four years ago and more. 
Mary's twenty-first birthday ? The very thing ! 
It would be on the twenty-ninth of this month ; 
and though she had not thought of celebrating 
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it in any special manner, it suddenly struck her 
now that it would be only right to give the day 
a festive aspect, and make it the reason for a 
family gathering. But in what manner ? That 
was the next point, and it took some little time 
to settle. She thought of a dinner party ; but 
that would be a great deal too heavy. A 
dance ? That was better ; the young people 
would be sure to enjoy that ; but then she 
remembered that three of her sister's sons 
were clergymen, and therefore would not dance 
— ought not, certainly, for Mrs. Leslie had very 
strict notions of propriety. A picnic ? No ; 
the bare thought made her shudder ; the worry 
would be unendurable ; besides, picnics were 
very ordinary affairs — she would prefer some- 
thing newer. A garden party? The very 
thing 1 What so free and easy, and pleasant in 
every way, especially with a garden so large 
and so well arranged as that at the Hollies ? 
Mrs. Leslie felt herself inspired with a happy 
thought, and lost no time in communicating it 
to her husband and daughter. The very next 
day she wrote to Mrs. Starcross. 

" The Hollies, July Sth. 

"My dear Mary, 

*' You can have no idea how lovely our 
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pretty river-side place is looking just now ; 
would that you were here to enjoy it 1 How- 
ever, I cannot help hoping that before long we 
may have the pleasure of seeing you amongst 
lis, for our dear Mary will be twenty-one on the 
twenty-ninth, and we are thinking of celebra- 
ting her birthday by a family gathering. It is 
so very long since we all met, and the days 
when we were all together under our beloved 
parents' roof seem so very far oflT, that I yearn 
for a little faint reflection of the brightness of 
those happy times before separation had become 
known to us. I know that you must be lonely, 
now that all your boys are gone ; why not 
come and spend a few days here with the pro- 
spect of meeting them ? I shall write by this 
post to Charlie, Lewis, and John, feeling sure, 
in these railway days, it will be nothing to 
them to run up to London for a day or two, 
and back again to their parishes ; it will do 
them a world of good, and enable them to work 
the better afterwards. How thankful I should 
be could I summon Fred and Gus from Aus- 
tralia, or bring Tom's ship home in time for the 
meeting I At any rate, Philip can run down 
from the office in time to make one at our 
garden party, and I shall depend upon seeing 
you. I hope Edward and Clara may be able to 
VOL. IL 21 
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come, and young Edward, whom I have not 
seen for so long. As to the rest of our dear 
ones, they are so scattered, and most of them so 
far away, I fear it would be useless to invite 
them, but I shall at least give them the oppor- 
tunity of coming if possible. I have so set my 
heart on seeing a number of our nearest and 
dearest together, that I must not expect to be 
satisfied entirely. I think I told you we had 
found pleasant neighbours, and that Miss 
Bryant was companion to the younger lady. 
It seems very sad that Cousin Deborah could 
not make the poor girl happy at home. I feel 
it is a duty to show her every attention, and 
she is of a responsive nature, and is altogether a 
very nice girl, with much more character than 
Miss Chamberlaine. My sweet Effie and Mrs. 
Chamberlaine's youngest are great friends. But 
before long you will be able to judge for your- 
self of our pleasant surroundings. 

" I shall look eagerly for an answer, and trust 
it may be in the affirmative, otherwise Mary 
and I will be grievously disappointed. With 
united love, I am ever 

** Your aflTectionate sister, 

"Elizabeth Leslie." 

Mrs. Leslie issued her other invitations with- 
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out delay, consoling herself for the impossibility 
of summoning her absent relatives from the 
Antipodes or the high seas, or other far-off 
places, by the consideration that most of them 
were married, and therefore a meeting with 
Thyrza would have been useless. For though, 
according to her speech, it was "dear Marys 
birthday party " which occupied her mind, yet 
she was giving it entirely on Thyrza's account, 
and she was very pleased indeed when the 
three clergymen among her nephews signified 
their willingness to come. Her other answers 
were satisfactory, so that the arrangements 
seemed all that could be desired. Poor Mrs. 
Leslie ! Disappointment is, more or less, the 
lot of all in this world, and so she found it ; for 
long before the garden party came off, Percy 
had renewed his allegiance to Thyrza, and the 
two were as much together as formerly, perhaps 
even more so ; for this seemed the only result 
of the temporary interruption in that course 
which never did run smooth. 

Mary took it all very placidly ; Percy was a 
nonentity to her, and she had nothing of the 
flirt in her nature, and never jumped at passing 
attentions, or tried to make them lasting. In 
fact, it had rather bored her when Percy had 
talked silly nothings to her, and dawdled about. 
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admiring her paintings and hindering her a 
good deal. So that she was quite glad to see 
him return to Thyrza, and Mrs. Leslie had 
no loop-hole left now except the hope that one 
of her nephews might prove to have superior 
attractions to the lazy, handsome young fellow 
who stood so much in the way of her plans. 

^* I think it is quite time we should be making 
arrangements for our tour," said Mrs. Chamber- 
laine one morning at breakfast, a week before 
the garden party was to come off. 

" Where shall we go ?" asked Sophy. 

*' We have been to Scotland and Wales and 
to the Lakes ; I was thinking it would be nice 
to go up the Rhine." 

*' Oh, mamma, the Rhine ! how delightful 1" 
exclaimed Alice, looking excited at the idea of 
such a pleasure ; " and we shall see the Dra- 
chenfels, and Rolandseck, and Heidelberg " 

** Alice," exclaimed Thyrza, *' don't you know 
Heidelberg is on the Neckar ?" 

'* Oh, yes, so it is ; but never mind ! Oh, do 
go, mamma dear, it would be so very delightful." 

Mrs. Chamberlaine smiled. " Aunt Margaret 
told me last year of a nice little spot on the 
Taunus Mountains, Lindenhain ; there are mineral 
waters there, and the place is particularly good 
for any one with a weak chest — I thought it 
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might be a benefit to Alice, as well as for us 
all/' she said, turning to her other daughter. 

" But whereabouts is it, mamma ?" 

" Not far from Frankfort ; but if we entertain 
the notion, I can find out all about it from Aunt 
Margaret. How would you like it, Thyrza ?" 

" Oh, I should enjoy it immensely." 

Sophy was less enthusiastic, for it suddenly 
occurred to her that Edmund would be left be- 
hind, and she would miss him greatly. 

" Shall we go by boat V asked Alice. 

*' We cannot very well cross the Channel in 
any other way," said her mother with ia smile. 

" Oh, I don't mean that ; I was thinking of 
the Rhine. Shall we go up the river in a boat, 
as they did in Ihe ' Pilgrims of the Rhine V and 
oh, I wish we could see some fairies !" 

There was a general laugh at this, for every 
one was in the habit of turning Alice's romantic 
notions into ridicule. The child shrank into 
herself at once, and went on with her breakfast 
in silence. 

Suddenly an apparition of a very substantial 
order appeared at the window. Two arms leaned 
forward on the window-sill, and Percy's voice 
uttered a lazy *'Good morning, ladies; it is 
marvellously hot to-day." 

He was so in the habit of coming in at an 
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hours that no one was surprised. Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, in the kindness of her heart, had en- 
couraged his attentions to Thyrza, thinking it 
would be nice for the poor girl to have a hus- 
band and a home, and no jealousy for her own 
child had found room in her heart. She 
would not have liked Percy for a son-in-law 
perhaps, but, at any rate, she was not vexed 
that there seemed no prospect of his becoming 
one ; she knew he was rich, but in her opinion 
money was not everything, so that she was very 
well satisfied to let things remain as they were. 

" Come in, then, to a cooler atmosphere," she 
said in answer to his remark. 

So he entered and seated himself in the easiest 
of chairs by the fire-side, where the shade wa& 
deepest, and announced the object of his early 
appearance, namely, to take the young ladies for 
a row. His sisters were coming presently, and 
he thought it would be rather ''jolly " than noL 
There was an island up the river some miles ; he 
could not possibly recollect how many, but it 
was very cool and shady, and there they would 
have lunch, which would be brought down ta 
the boat by the servant who accompanied the 
girls, and who would be dismissed when he had 
embarked his cargo. It had struck Percy as a. 
*' happy thought," and he was pleased to find 
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the party at Rosebank regarded it in the same 
light. 

** When shall we be ready V asked Sophy- 

*' Oh, in half an hour : that will do. I must 
go back and fetch the boat, but there's time 
enough yet." 

'* What subject do you think wa?5 under dis- 
cussion when you appeared at the window ?*' 
said Sophy. 

" Couldn't guess for the life of me ; 'tis too 
hot to guess anything this morning. Come, put 
me out of my misery." 

" You don't look very miserable," said Thyrza. 

*' Can't say I am, exactly," was the answer, 
given with such a look that Thyrza suddenly 
perceived that Alice had no bread, and immedi- 
ately gave her attention to the loaf. 

" Would you like to know ?" asked the child. 

'^ Of course. I am distracted with curiosity." 

** Well, then, mamma thinks perhaps we may 
go up the Rhine this summer. There I" and 
Alice felt confident that her announcement 
would make an impression. 

" That's a very jolly idea indeed," asked Percy. 
'' All honour to the originator I" and he bowed 
in his lazy manner to Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

'* It will be a total change, at any rate," said 
Sophy. 
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" Yea. Now you must get up your Badeker." 

" What do vou mean V 

" Why, don't you know Badeker s guide books V 

" No ; I always thought Murray was the one 
all-sufficient director." 

" Ah, yes ! Murray is Murray, and there's no 
denying that ; but still I hold to my text — 
Eadeker's your man." 

" Have you been up the Khine V asked Mrs. 
Chamberlaine. 

" Twice." 
Oh, how very charming !" exclaimed Alice. 
Don't be so enthusiastic," said Thyrza to her 
in a low voice, *' you will only be laughed at." 

Alice said no more, and presently the three 
girls went oflf to dress, coming in again in their 
cool shady hats to find Percy gone, and Mrs. 
Chamberlaine reading for the second time the 
letters which had come by that morning's post. 

" Come to the boat to see us off, mother," said 
Sophy. 

So the whole party went down the garden, 
and through the gate to the bank. Presently a 
Vision of sunshades in the distance moving slowly 
forward on the water met their gaze, and in a 
few minutes the boat was close to the bank. 

'* Who will take an oar ?" said Percy, when 
the girls were seating themselves. "Come, Miss 
Bryant, I am sure you can." 
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" I never did such a thing in my life/' said 

Thyrza. 

** That is no reason you never should," said 

Percy. So she announced her willingness to 

try. 

'* We will not laugh if you catch a crab," said 

one of the Graham girls, looking deliciously cool 

in her white piqu^, and evidently only too glad 

to have some one to exert herself for her. 

So they set oflF, Mrs. Chamberlaine watching 

them from the bank, and thinking of her own 
young days with a little sigh. 

That was the pleasantest of all the pleasant 
days they had spent on the water during the 

summer. It was too hot to talk much, but 
they were all light-hearted and full of fun. To 
Alice it was enjoyment enough to lean over the 
€dge of the boat and draw her fingers idly 
through the water, while the trees on the banks, 
and the houses all seemed to be gliding by as 
they went gently up the stream. Thyrza 
caught no crabs, for she was an apt scholar 
where her will guided her, and she and Percy 
kept time beautifully. They exchanged words 
now and then, but what conversation there was 
was carried on by the Graham girls and Sophy, 
who chatted at intervals, principally about the 
Rhine and places in Germany which the three had 
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visited, but which were unknown to her except 
by name. Other boats passed them, but not 
many at this early time, and once they m^t a 
barge coming swiftly down the stream, the 
figures of the man and woman and little child 
on board looking picturesque and quaint. 

Then, when the island was reached at last, 
what cool shadows there were under the alders, 
wherein to rest and lunchi Percy made himself 
universally agreeable, and though they were 
not left once to themselves, Thyrza thought she 
had never enjoyed a day so much. It was the 
last time they were on the river that summer, 
for every day afterwards had something to 
occupy it till Mary Leslie's twenty-first birth- 
day arrived, and afterwards there was the 
Khine to think of, and preparations were to be 
finished, and a variety of occupations which, 
taking up their time, put boating out of the 
question. 

Mrs. Leslie's earnest endeavours to bring 
about a family gathering had been fairly suc- 
cessful. Her sister had come a few days before, 
and the one son who was in London had ob- 
tained leave of absence for part of the auspicious 
day. The garden was looking its summer best, 
which was scarcely so lovely as its spring best, 
but still very beautiful The tall elms and 
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limes wore their dark foliage, and afforded a 
very refreshing shade. An old yew tree in one 
corner, which had a seat round its thick, bulgy 
old trunk, was more than inviting — quite irre- 
sistible, in fact. The later roses were rich in 
their choice colouring, and bright geraniums 
and other summer plants glowed in vivid beauty 
against the dark background of shrubs ; while 
the copper beeches contrasted admirably with 
the deep blue sky, and reflected the sunlight on 
their glistening leaves in a manner peculiarly 
their own. The croquet lawn was shaven as 
smooth as grass could be, and scattered about 
under the trees were girls in light elegant 
dresses, with a sprinkling of black coats among 
them. This was the scene which met the eyes 
of Mrs. Chamberlaine when she, with her girls 
and Thyrza, stepped from the drawing-room 
windows to the lawn. 

It was for Thyrza alone that the party had 
been given, and Mrs. Leslie, though she kept 
her motive in the background, still made a 
great point of introducing Cousin Deborah's 
adopted niece to all her own relations. They 
mustered eight in all. Mrs. Starcross and her 
youngest son, the former a trifle less grand than 
her sister, and the latter a very shy young man 
of two and twenty, who stammered, and in the 
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course of the evening asked Thyrza one single 
question, which only required a monosyllabic 
-an'swer, and led nowhere in particular, as it was 
simply, " Do you like croquet ?" There was his 
uncle, Mr. Edward Parker, the very same 
Edward who, years ago, had allowed his cousin's 
^ole half-crown to pay for the mending of a pane 
of glass which he had broken. He looked 
rather as if he could do that sort of thing now very 
•comfortably, and his son resembled him, in so far 
as concerned his eyes, which were much too close 
together, and the set of his very thin lips which 
meant, " I must pick your pocket, my dear 
fellow, but I will do it in the most gentlemanly 
manner possible ; still, pick it I must." 

He and his father were in partnership as 
solicitors, and growing rich at a rate highly 
satisfactory to themselves. Mrs. Edward Parker 
looked careworn, and rather as if in marrying 
her husband she had made a mistake. Then 
•came the three clergymen : Mr. Charles Star- 
cross, who was vicar of a country parish number- 
ing three thousand souls, with two hundred and 
fifty a year, and worn out by the stupidity of 
his district visitojs, who never could agree on 
any single point e;Kcept that it was quite unne- 
cessary to knock at the door of any poor person, 
and that it was not of the slightest consequence 
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to disturb a family at their meals. He was in 
debt, too, with his infant school and a new 
organ for the church, for which funds had been 
promised, but which were not forthcoming. As 
he looked at the bright dresses, he could not 
help wondering how much they cost, and think- 
ing that, at any rate, the price of one would 
have helped to lower the debt on the organ very 
nicely. He took no special notice of Thyrza ;: 
he only knew his Cousin Deborah by name as a 
very eccentric maiden lady, who had adopted a 
stranger's child instead of benefiting her rela- 
tions, for he had no idea of the gift which had 
helped him and his brothers in their education. 
As to marrying, he had his own ideas on the 
subject ; but how could he aflTord it ? and he 
was not the sort of man to marry for money. 
Lewis was a year or two younger, and only a 
curate ; and a good deal injured he felt by being 
constantly passed over by those who had patron- 
age in their hands. He was rather a dandy, 
and affected lavender gloves ; a young man who 
was a great acquisition on the croquet-ground,, 
or when music was going on, but who had quite 
missed his vocation in going into the Church. 
He had the gift of a good voice and an impressive 
delivery, but his sermons were rather light and 
frothy ; pleasant to listen to, for people who were 
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not particularly anxious about the state of their 
souls, or in need of help and encouragement in 
fighting the battle of life ; but to those in earnest, 
to whom life and death and the great hereafter 
were serious realities, they were very much 
wanting. Hungry souls need bread, and there 
was nothing so substantial in the sermons he 
preached, for all their smooth-flowing eloquence. 
Then there was John, a tall, fine man, with an 
open countenance and large merry eyes. There 
were no lines of care on his face, as on his 
brother Charles's — not that his life was without 
€are, far from it ; he was curate in a large pro- 
vincial town, where hard work was his daily and 
nightly portion. But he had a happy spirit, 
which made his cares sit more lightly upon him 
than upon his brother, and though the two were 
equally conscientious and good, the one smiled 
under what made the other groan. It was the 
difference in temperament., not in religion, for 
they were both deeply in earnest, and took real 
pleasure in their work. John was not married, 
for the same reason that kept Charles a bachelor, 
for it was quite struggle enough to live on eighty 
pounds a year by himself; he turned from the 
contemplation of such hard lines with a wife. 

These three young men, with Edward Parker, 
were those on whom Mrs. Leslie built her hopes 
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with regard to Thyrza. She had not any great 
need to contrive much for them to be thrown 
together, for Lewis and John were in the same 
set of croquet with her, and afterwards she saw 
Charles talking to her whe4 no one else was 
near. Surely something would come of it ! She 
hinted a little to her sister that made Mrs. 
Starcross say, *' Oh, I don't think Miss Bryant 
is the girl Charlie would fancy ; she seems to 
me rather fast, and he has a horror of that sort 
of thing." 

** Not at all faster than the generality of girls 
one sees nowadays ; in fact, some degrees less 
fast, I consider. But, of course, you do not 
know her as I do." 

'* I did not like her manner the day she called 
with Mrs. Chamberlain e." 

"Ah, well, I believe it is only manner; 
besides, think of the disadvantage of being 
brought up by a person like Deborah." 

" True ; but still I am quite sure she is not 
in Charlie's line. Besides, she is all but engaged 
to that tall fair young man who is talking to 
Mary just now ; at least, if they are not engaged 
they ought to be." 

" Oh, Mr. Graham, you mean. Well, he is 
rather attentive to her, certainly ; but it will 
very likely come to nothing." 
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" That Miss Chamberlaine is a nice-looking 
girl." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Leslie, who felt that it was 
well to make the best of what could not be 
helped, and she was almost sure Edmund liked 
her. ** Yes, she is a pretty girl, and a very nice 
girl too. But come, shall we join the rest ?" 

Mrs. Starcross rose, and Thyrza was alluded 
to no more by Mrs. Leslie that evening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

While the elders talked, the younger guests 
amused themselves after their manner. There 
is something in the very freedom of a garden 
party which makes it enjoyable, and there was 
no stiffness anywhere, except in the manners 
of Philip Starcross, who for the most part kept 
faithful to his cousin Mary, she being less 
alarming to him than the other young ladies. 
The eldest of the three young clergymen was a 
first-rate cricketer, and therefore did not care 
for so tame a game as croquet, but he had 
taken a mallet and amiably victimised himself. 
Lewis was quite at home wherever flirting 
could be carried on to advantage, and every one 
must allow that for this amusement the croquet- 
ground offers peculiar facilities. John, under 
whatever circumstances, always made himself 
happy and agreeable, so that everything went 

VOL. II. i'i 
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on very smoothly ; except when Edward Parker 
the younger took it into his head to split 
straws about the rules of the game, he not 
having it in his power to shake off the lawyer, 
even in his times of recreation. Still, there 
was nothing much to complain of, and a deal 
of laughing and merry talk went on. 

In a pause between the games Mary Leslie 
Said to her brother, who was standing near 
Percy Graham and the Chamberlaine party, 
*^ Fancy ! Edmund, they are going up the 
Rhine." 

" Do you go soon ?" asked Edmund of Sophy, 

** In a week, perhaps." 

He looked graver than usual, but said 
nothing. 

" The Ehine is awful jolly," remarked 
Percy. 

Edmund Leslie thought of ** Alps, and cloud- 
capped peaks, and torrents, and avalanches, and 
glaciers, and — pretty ! " but he only cast a 
withering look through his spectacles on the six- 
foot of laziness and empty-headedness before 
him, and held his peace. 

Afterwards the quiet amusements of the 
evening went on, and it came to an end all too 
soon for most of the party, (except one young 
lady whose boots were too small, which, 
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causing her untold agonies, fixed her attention 
on one point, namely, the hour' of release from 
torment;) but as regards Thyrza, and the 
impression she had made on Mrs. Leslie's 
relatives, it was a dead failure. 

The days which immediately followed were 
full of business to the family at Rosebank. 
Particulars of the little village on the moun- 
tains had been furnished by Mrs. Chamberlaine's 
sister, and also many hints with regard to their 
route. A Badeker had also been studied, and 
Thyrza proclaimed herself equal to anything, 
which was consolatory to Mrs. Ghamberlaine, 
who rather dreaded strange languages and 
customs. 

" It is not improbable that you will see 
me in the Vaterland," said Percy Graham a 
day or two before their departure. 

" Why, that is a new idea, is it not ? " said 
Mrs. Ghamberlaine. 

" Not particularly ; a fellow must do some- 
thing in August and September, and Germany 
is as good a field as any for one's energies. 
By the way, Miss Bryant, there were one or 
two points in Badeker to which I particularly 
wished to call your attention ; where is the old 
fellow r 

Thyrza went for the book, and Percy saun- 

22—2 
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tered after her. Meeting her in the hall, the two 
strolled out into the garden, and then Mr. Graham 
said, ** I could not possibly exist two whole 
months without seeing you Miss Bryant.'* 

** Beally ! your vital powers must be at a low 
ebb, I fear." 

** Frightful ! but now, own you will not be 
sorry to see me." 

*^ As to that, I am perfectly indiflferent as to 
whether we meet you or not. If I have a bias, 
it would be in favour of leaving one's English 
worries behind." 

" But surely you do not class me among your 
worries ? " said Percy, aghast. 

" I do ; and a very large one, too." 

" Well, as regards size, I know I do not come 
short ; but, in fact, I thought I might expect 
better things from you." 

** Oh, you should never expect anything ; it 
is a very bad plan. Take my advice, and go to 
Scotland to look up the grouse ; then you will 
interfere with no one's pleasure except that of 
the birds." 

"I wish I could distinguish between your 
jest and earnest," said Percy, rather puzzled. 

" Why, what difference can it make ? " said 
Thyrza, loftily. 

" Oh, Thyrza, can you ask ? " 
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"I never gave you permissioa to use my 
Christian name/' 

" I beg your pardon ; it slipped out un- 
awares ; I wonder it has not escaped me sooner, 
for I always think of you by it." 

** Then I must beg you to control your 
thoughts in future, and remember that, except 
to my friends, I am Miss Bryant. Now pray 
let us have no more nonsense. What is there 
in Badeker which you wish to explain to me ?" 
" Hang Badeker I" 

" Mr. Graham, you forget yourself strangely.'' 
*' Well, there, I beg your pardon. The fact is — " 
" Pray don't stammer ; you remind me of 
Mr. Philip Starcross." 
" That puppy ! " 

" Much less of a puppy than a good many 
others I know." 

"Well, he had not much to say for himself, 
at any rate." 

"His brother had if he had not. It was 

quite refreshing to be with that eldest one ; he 

iiad something to talk about ; and one is not 

ised to that sort of thing; it made it all the 

more pleasant." 

" Then I am to understand you would rather 
I did not cross your path whoa you are ia 
Germany ? " 
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" You can do as you like ; I am perfectly 
indifferent. Oh, there is Alice looking for 
me ; I must go to her/' 

Percy felt very small indeed. He had for 
some time flattered himself that Thyrza really 
was far from indifferent to him, and now she 
was as cold as ice. 

However, her way of treating him on the 
occasion of this last tSte-d-tete only had the 
effect of making him more strongly determined 
to follow her, and this was in reality Thyrza's 
intention. She would give him at times a good 
deal of encouragement, and then again she 
would treat him so coldly that he would wonder 
what he had done to offend her, and rack his 
poor idle brains to no purpose. But this 
evening, just before parting, he had thought she 
would at least be cordial, for it was not an or- 
dinary occasion, he said to himself. He felt 
very much, at first, as if he were a slave with 
her foot on his neck ; but he took courage 
afterwards, remembering the many times she 
had set his devotion at nought. He would 
meet her among the mountains, and they would 
go together to one of the many romantic spots 
favourable to love-making, Bingen for instance, 
or Konigstein, and then surely he would find 
her less stony than now. 
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" Thyrza is not coming home as I had hoped," 
said Miss Thornton to Mrs. Sutcliffe on the 
morning after Percy's latest humiliation. The 
two ladies were in the rectory garden, and 
Fanny was gathering flowers not far off. She 
came near as she heard Thyrza's name. 
** Then are they going anywhere ? " 
" To Germany, she tells me. They start to- 



morrow," 



" Oh, how very delightful ! will they go up 
the Rhine by boat ? And what is their desti- 
nation ? " 

"She does not give me many particulars. 
Lindenhaiu is the place they are bound for, but 
no doubt they will visit many others. She 
only sends me a page; no doubt she is very 
busy." 

" It will be very nice for her," said Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

" Very, I must not be selfish ; we shall see 
her at Christmas, I hope." 

Her tone belied her words. She was growing 
sick with hope deferred, for it really seemed as 
if Thyrza never would come home again. She 
had had only a few letters from her since she 
had been at Rosebank, and it seemed as if 
Mrs. Leslies influence had not been wasted. 
Certainly Thyrza had allowed herself to think 
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more and more slightingly of her Aunt Deborah 
since she had grown intimate with Mrs. Leslie, 
but that was not altogether the reason of her 
less frequent letters ; she had had much to 
occupy her, and she did not care to tell Miss 
Thornton of her hopes till Percy was safe. So 
Cousin Deborah took up her burden again, and 
said, ** We shall see her at Christmas I hope." 

** She will send you charming accounts while 
she is away," said Fanny, *' at least, if she is not 
»too busy enjoying herself to write. I think if I 
were in her place I should keep a journal, and 
put down things at the time ; it would be so 
delightful to refer to them afterwards. How I 
should like to be going too ! " 

Had it not been for the horror of meeting 
Thyrza among strangers, Miss Thornton might 
have been tempted to go and take Fanny with 
her. 

She was never happier than when giving 
pleasure to young people, and she knew Fanny 
had not many treats. However, there were 
other reasons against any additional expense 
this summer ; she had given a good deal away, 
and knew she must not indulge any such 
fancy; so it was relinquished almost as soon 
as it presented itself. She must make herself 
happy at home, but at some other time per- 
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haps she might take Fanny with her. Of 
this, however, she said nothing, and as Fanny s 
remark had been only made on the spur of 
the moment, she expected no response. The 
three walked up and down the garden path for 
some little time, and then Miss Thornton an- 
nounced her intention of going to Castle 
Walfurd to see after the behaviour of Tom 
Reynolds. 

" Let me go with you," said Fanny, eagerly, 
"there is nothing particular to do at home, is 
there, mamma T 

** Not that I am aware of. But are you sure 
Miss Thornton wants you ? " 

Cousin Deborah and Fanny understood each 
other very well, and Mrs. Sutclitfe^s question 
was quite superfluous. Fanny ran into the 
house for her gloves, and then the two set off. 

'* I like this road,*' said Fanny, '* the banks 
are so high, and the harebells and scabious 
grow so beautifully. Then I always prefer an 
uphill path, don't you ? " 

" There is no question about its beauty, 
Fanny, but I don't climb hills so well as I did. 
Still, even now, after the fatigue of mounting, I 
always find the ascent repays me in the end ; it 
is like the uphill paths of life. One likes some- 
thing to overcome ; and though in the effort one 
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may get very weary, the end repays one, — or 
will, for it is not reached yet/' 

" Every turn unfolds such lovely peeps,*' said 
Fanny, ** and when one can get a view of the 
sea it is perfection ; but that is only in winter, 
when the trees are bare : it seems a pity we 
cannot have everything together." 

Miss Thornton smiled. " Yes, we often 
think that, but if all the pleasant things came 
at once, we should fare badly at other times ; it 
is better to have the pleasures mixed and dis- 
tributed." 

" Well, yes ; still, I always long for a view of 
the sea behind the green leaves." 

" Suppose we rest on this stone," said Miss 
Thornton ; *^ now look what a view there is ! " 

The little winding path had led them nearly 
round the hill. As they looked now, just below 
them was the village of South Walford, its old 
grey church and the red roofs of the white 
houses looking beautiful amidst the trees. To 
the left, in the distance were the spires and towers 
of North Walford, and further off still, blue hills, 
beyond which was the sea, not visible from this 
point, and indeed, except in the winter, it could 
not be seen even at the summit, where the trees 
impeded the view. At present they were only 
halfway up, and both were glad to rest. 
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" It is like the arbour of rest on the hill Diffi- 
culty," said Fanny ; " I always think it was such 
a pity that Christian should fall asleep there and 
lose his roll." 

**I suppose we are all more or less tempted 
to grow careless when everything is smooth 
and easy ; that is perhaps one reason why diflfi- 
culties and troubles are sent us, to keep us 
awake." 

"Yes/' said Fanny, musingly. She was 
wondering whether Miss Thornton would grow 
careless if Thyrza should return to her and 
make her happy. She did not think it would 
be like her, and she said so after a little 
pause. 

It was not Miss Thornton's way to talk of 
herself. She had had no intimate friend early 
in life, and a habit of reserve had grown upon 
her, so that even to Mrs. Sutcliffe she rarely 
opened the door of her heart even a little way. 
The hinges of that door were very rusty from 
want of use, and the effort to make them do 
their work was painful. 

*' Dear child," she said gently, with her hand 
on the girl's, whose eyes, half shy, half eager, 
looked up into hers, " God knows. It is my 
way to love perhaps too deeply, and if my 
darling were all to me that I once hoped she 
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might be, I cannot say ; perhaps I might be 
too engrossed with her. Yet sometimes I think 
there might be less danger to me if she res- 
ponded more to my love. When the affection is 
all on one side, it keeps one so very restless and 
unsatisfied." 

There was such a look on her face, so sad and 
weary, as if worn with a vain longing, that 
Fanny felt very sorry she had spoken. But' 
Miss Thornton went on : 

" It is terrible not to know one is loved ; 
with that knowledge one can bear so very much, 
even if separation should arise, or the countless 
circumstances which come between two hearts 
and bring them sorrow ; still, if they are sure of 
the love, it makes such a great, great difference. 
Fanny, never appear cold when that coldness 
may give pain ; it is not a good or kind way of 
treating a loving heart, no matter how good 
your motive may be. Don t forget." 

Fanny wondered what she could mean. She 
was sure there was no such love on Thyrza's 
part needing to be kept in check, but she felt it 
would be cruel to ask more. She only gave the 
dear patient face a kiss, and then Miss Thornton 
rose from her stone seat. 

*' Rest is very pleasant," she said with a smile, 
as if no painful subject had been touched upon, 
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" but we must not let it hinder us. At this 
rate we shall scarcely get to Castle Walford this 
morning. Look at that mountain saxifrage on 
the bank." 

So for the remainder of the uphill path 
personalities w^ere avoided by mutual consent, 
and in the course of another half-hour the village 
shop was reached, and they exchanged the pure 
air of the hill-top for the stifling stuflfiness of a 
very omnium gatherum of commodities. Cheese, 
bacon, candles, soap, dingy woollen goods, and 
a ceiling thickly hung with boots and shoes, 
sent forth a mingled odour the reverse of fragrant; 
while smart printed cottons and straw hats of a 
fashion of two or three summers past hung 
from strings and hooks in the doorway, together 
with cheap handkerchiefs displaying wonderful 
pictures in no less wonderful colours. It had 
seemed a perfect paradise to Tom, poor silly boy ! 
when he had exchanged the pure air and wide 
sky and green fields for it, but it was by no 
means in this light that it impressed the two 
ladies after their morning walk. 

The master was not forthcoming at first, and 
Miss Thornton took herself to task for not re- 
membering that noon would be his dinner-hour. 
She felt sorry to disturb him, but refrained 
from saying so, as he came into the shop 
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munching something, and she feared to vex him 
by any such remark. 

" He's going on better, ma'am, and that's all 
I can say. Boys will be boys ; still, as boys go, 
Tom isn't so bad. I've no cause of complaint 
against him at this present moment, though 
that isn't to say I shan't have to-morrow. You 
can't trust these boys, ma'am, they are as full 
of mischief as they can hold. But still, I'm 
bound to say he's very fair now, as boys go." 

" I am very glad to hear it. Can I see him ?" 

" He's out on his errands just now, ma'am, 
but he'll be back in the course of another hour 
or so. Anything I can show you, ladies ? " 
he added, as they rose to go. 

Miss Thornton thought a few of the wonder- 
ful handkerchiefs might be accepted as valuable 
gifts by the infant-school children. So she 
invested accordingly, and then they went out of 
the shop. 

" It seems almost a pity to have given up the 
country life in which he was brought up for 
work in that shop, or connected with it. I 
suppose Ray, the shopkeeper, feels he is a step 
higher in the social scale than the farm servants, 
still I think I should prefer the fresh air to that 
smelling counter," said Fanny. 

" Tom has not much to do in serving, I 
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imagine. His duties as errand-boy take him a 
good deal out of doors. In Ray's position the 
intellect may be sharpened by close dealings with 
customers, and a little more insight may be 
gained into the doings of the world ; but I 
don't know that the advantages are so very 
great, after all. At any rate, at present, Tom 
does not realise them. Still, it may be a good 
school for him." 

** Mr. Peterson said the other day he was 
very regular in his attendance at the Sunday- 
school." 

" That is a good thing. Now shall we go 
through the Castle field, and get some forget- 
me-nots ? " 

The field way home was as pretty in its 
fashion as the uphill path had been ; Fanny 
enjoyed it greatly. She was always happy 
with Miss Thornton, and the two talked on 
without effort, taking in the beauty of the 
morning, though some threatening clouds of 
dust on the road on the other side of the 
hedge foretold rain at no very far distant time ; 
but there had been so much fine weather, 
that no one could grumble if it changed, they 
said, as they came out into the road opposite 
the Cottage. 

" You may as well come in and have lunch 
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with me/' said Miss Thornton as they reached 
her gate. " Then you can help me with those 
pictures for the invalid scrap-books, and we 
shall get on beautifully." 

So Fanny went on to the rectory to see if 
she could be spared, and Cousin Deborah 
meanwhile put her flowers in water. Cook 
came to ask her a question, and when it was 
answered she lingered still. At length she said 
what she had really come for, only she had 
thought it just as well to make some excuse. 

*^^YouVe not heard any bad news of Miss 
Thyrza, have you, ma'am ? " 

'' No, cook ; why ? " 

*^ Because — well, to tell the truth, when I see 
her handwriting I'm always fit to tremble ; 
she's high spirited, and they're a sort some- 
times difficult to manage ; and I thought you 
looked grave — excuse me for saying so, ma'am." 

" You are very kind to think about me so. 
No, I have had no bad news, thank you, cook. 
Miss Thyrza seems quite well. She is going 
with her friends to Germany in a day or two, 
and no doubt will have a very pleasant trip." 

*^ That's where them * buy-a-broom ' girls used 
to come from, isn't it, ma'am ?" 

'' Yes." 

" Well, to think of Miss Thyrza going to 
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furrin parts I They're all papislies there, aren t 
they, ma'am V 

" Not all.'' 

•* Well, of course she mnst go by sea. Let's 
hope there'll be no accidents." 

•' We must trust her : there is the same 
"watchful care everywhere, you know." 

" Yes, ma'am, I'm- aware of that. But still, 
what with one thing and what with another, it's 
a world full of dangers, and I should be sorry 
for Miss Thyrza to come to any harm. At 
any rate, before she has repented," she added to 
herself. 

" Well, we will not meet troubles halfway, 
cook. She is going into beautiful scenery, where 
there will be a good deal of change and variety ; 
she will enjoy it immensely, and will be all the 
better for it. It is very nice for young people 
to see fresh places and customs, it does them 
good in many ways, and I am very glad for her 
to have the opportunity." 

" Well, I'm sure if it's to be for her good, we 
are all glad to know of it," said cook; and thenshe 
asked some question relative to domestic matters, 
and went out of the door as Fanny came in. 

" Why, Miss Fanny, you did startle me I 
Jane did say you were coming, but I had for- 
gotten it at that moment. I have been hearing 
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about Miss Thyrza ; it's fine being her, in the 
way of pleasuring/* 

Fanny laughed, and cook walked off to her 
own regions, inwardly raging against Miss 
Thyrza for being able to enjoy herself away 
from Miss Thornton. 

That was a busy afternoon at the Cottage. 
Scraps of pictures and letters which Cousin 
Deborah had been collecting for years were to 
be reduced to order under her hands and Fanny's, 
and pages arranged in the holland scrap-books 
destined for the Children's Hospital at the 
county town. It was not very easy or very quick 
work, and it was sufficiently engrossing to pre- 
vent anything like settled conversation. It was 
eight o'clock before Fanny could leave with a 
clear conscience, and then she said she would 
come in to-morrow, if possible, and help again. 
Miss Thornton went home with her, for she 
wanted a book the rector had promised her. She 
would not stay, for it was beginning to rain, so 
she said '^ Good-night." 

Mr. Sutcliffe went with her down the path, 
and at parting, he said, as he would have said 
to anyone else who had known him, " I heard 
from Martindale to-day; he is coming to-morrow." 

"To-morrow ?" 

*^ Yes, by the five train. T shall meet him at 
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North Walford. I fear we shall see him sadly 
altered. But I must not keep you in the wet. 
Good-night." 

Miss Thornton said '' Good-night," but she did 
not feel the rain : one thought filled her mind. 
— Richard Martindale was coming to-morrow ; 
how should they meet ? 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

It rained all night and the next day, so that 
Fanny did not come to finish the scrap-book 
selections, and, indeed, Cousin Deborah saw no 
one from the rectory. Is was a very unfavour- 
able day for travelling, and she kept hoping that 
Mr. Martindale would delay his visit till finer 
weather came. She could not help a feeling of 
anxiety about him, almost as strong as if those 
unsaid words had been really spoken. She kept 
herself in order as well as she could, accom- 
plished the pasting of three of her pages, and in 
the afternoon took up a book ; but that was 
simply folly : she could not read, a restlessness 
possessed her, and she returned to her scraps. 

About half-past four a sound of wheels on the 
road attracted her attention, and she saw the 
rectory carriage closed go on its way to the 
town ; it was impossible not to listen for its 
return. 
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Between five and six it passed again, and the 
crunching of the wet gravel of the drive sounded 
loudly as it turned into the rectory gates. Surely 
he had not come in all this rain ? The fact that 
this was the day Thyrza had said they were to 
cross was certainly present to her, but she did 
not trouble much about the uncomfortable pas- 
sage they would be sure to have unless they 
waited a day or two. They were strong and 
well, and discomforts form an important item in 
the excitement of pleasure when we are young ; 
there is something of the spirit of adventure and 
a love of combating with obstacles which makes 
us take a bright view of most things in our early 
days, so that Cousin Deborah thought compara- 
tively little about Thyrza's unpleasant journey, 
while she mused a good deal on what the conse- 
quences of the damp might be to Mr. Sutcliffe's 
visitor. She felt strongly inclined to go and 
inquire, spite of the rain ; but something, a shy- 
ness of feeling which she did not care to define, 
withheld her from doing so ; she would wait and 
hope. 

The next morning the sun shone in fitful 
gleams, and grey clouds were scudding across 
the sky when she rose. There seemed every 
prospect of another wet day, and she wondered 
how she should get through it. The grass 
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had had too thorough a wetting for the 
churchyard to be accessible this morning, so that 
there could be no fresh flowers there to-day ;. 
and also no chance of encountering Fanny, as 
she often did when making her early visit to 
little May's grave. There was nothing for it 
but to take up her work again, and toil at it 
patiently until the weather seemed settled 
enough to allow of her going to see some of 
her poor people, who would no doubt be ex- 
pecting her. But the showers came so quickly 
all day that there was no going out between 
them, and about four in the afternoon Miss 
Thornton was still bending over her pictures, 
when — a study in waterproof — Fanny walked 
in. 

" What weather for Thyrza I" she said. 

*'Yes, wretched. But perhaps they would 
wait a day or two ; it would make very little 
difference, one would think, and no one would 
travel in such weather unless obliged." 

" No, I should think not. We are all so 
sorry that poor Mr. Martindale did not wait ; he 
has taken cold., and papa went for Dr. Barrow 
this morning." 

" Is he very ill ?" said Miss Thornton, with a 
great pain in her heart, which she managed to 
hide. 
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** Very. Dr. Barrow looked dreadfully grave. 
He says he has no strength to throw off any 
sudden illness. It seems very sad that he should 
come here only to die." 

" But surely, Fanny, you do not mean it is so 
bad as that I" 

'* That is what papa said when Dr. Barrow 
was gone. But still, of course, the journey tired 
him as well, so that there is some reason for his 
being so prostrate ; and mamma is a very good 
nurse, so perhaps he may be better in a day or 
two. How are you getting on ?" 

Miss , Thornton felt unmistakable jealousy 
that any one else should minister where it would 
have been of right her place, had she not long 
years ago hindered her own happiness and his. 
She felt a choking sensation in her throat 
which made speaking diflBcult; so she turned over 
her work for Fanny's inspection and said nothing. 

'* I think you are doing it beautifully. I 
cannot imagine how you keep the edges so 
clean. Pasting is such dirty work, I think; 
and I am sure to make a great smear where it 
is specially needful to keep the page tidy. Bul 
I am sure you must be tired ; you look so. 
Put your work away and read these letters 
from Fred and Louisa ; they came this morning." 

Miss Thornton obeyed. She seemed to have 
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lost all volition of her own in the sudden blow 
which Fanny's words had given her. Mechan- 
ically she replaced her papers in the portfolio, 
and put away paste and scissors. Then she 
took up her knitting, but laid it down directly, 
because she found her hands not in working 
order. She was away a great deal longer than 
the washing them would make necessary, Fanny 
thought, till she remembered that paste was not 
very easy to remove. She had no idea that her 
words had made solitude for a few minutes indis- 
pensable. Miss Thornton came back presently, 
but her hands were unwashed still, and Fanny 
wondered, but said nothing. 

" Shall I read them, or will you ?" 
" You, dear ; I can get on with my knitting.^' 
But as she took up the stocking she found 
out the state of her hands, which she had en- 
tirely forgotten. She could not do violence to 
herself and soil the whiteness of her cotton, so 
she sat quite motionless while she endeavoured 
to give due attention to the letters. Afterwards 
Fanny left her with a caution not to spend so 
much time over the stupid pictures to-morrow, 
as she was sure they made her head ache, she 
looked so white ; and then she was gone. 

Cousin Deborah sat quite still for a long 
while. Surely she might see him, if only once. 
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Surely, oh 1 surely, he would not die still believing 
that she did not care for him. No conviction of 
the strangeness of indulging such thoughts, when 
the spring-time of her life was past, came to 
her to rouse her from her fears and hopes : 
for love is ever young ; and under its influence 
we forget the noontide with its weary burdens, 
and the evening with its chill shadows, and feel 
nothing but the warm breath of the sweet 
spring morning, with its golden buttercups and 
pure white daisies at our feet, and the bright 
blue sky above. She was midway between fifty 
and sixty now, but what was that ? Her heart 
was young and fresh, spite of its many wither- 
ing sorrows ; perhaps even fresher now than it 
had been in those early days when she was 
prematurely old with a sense of the burden of a 
disappointed life upon her, when life, as we call 
life, had, for others of her age, scarcely dawned. 
Her solitary dinner came to interrupt her 
musings, but the thread was not easily broken, 
and she thought, and thought, all through the 
long cloudy evening, and found that the pre- 
occupation of her mind had been favourable to 
progress in her work, for she had come to the 
heel of her stocking before bedtime, and it was 
only the counting of the stitches in the process 
of "taking off" which roused her at last, and, 
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making her renoember where she was, brought 
her back to the prosaic side of life. 

She counted most of the hours that night, 
but slept towards morning, and woke to find a 
bright sun glittering on the raindrops and 
drawing up sWeet scents from the moistened 
earth and flowers. Her roses were not all over 
yet, and she gathered her choicest buds, with 
delicious heliotrope and long sprays of white 
clematis wherewith to fill her little basket. 
As she passed through the laurel gate she saw 
Dr. Barrow drive off in his gig, and remembered 
quickly that, after all, it would be only common 
politeness to inquire at the rectory after the 
welfare of the visitor ; but her rose-buds ? No ; 
Fanny, who cared very little for him, might 
take him any number, while ^he, who longed to 
minister to his last days with every sweet and 
loving offering, must deny herself. She would 
go to the churchyard first, and then call. 

As she came into the rectory path a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. Sutcliffe met her. 

** I was coming for you," he said ; " Mr. 
Martindale has been asking for you. ' Can you 
come. now V* 

'' Yes. How is he ?" 

"Better this morning, — nothing to count 
upon, but still better. But I should not have 
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known him at the station the other day, only 
by his vpice." 

Miss Thornton walked by his side in silence. 
There was no one in the hall as they entered, 
and the rector preceded her upstairs. They 
stopped at the door of a room which had a 
western aspect, and had been chosen by Mrs. 
Sutcliffe because its prospect was so pleasant. 
The window was open, and the sweet warm air 
came in and gently stirred the curtains as she 
went up to the bed alone, for Mr. Sutcliffe had 
closed the door after her and gone down to his 
study. 

A pale face, very worn and wasted, was on 
the pillow, and the hair, which had once been 
dark, was now quite white. The cheeks were 
sunken and the eyes looked unnaturally large, 
but it would have needed no sound of his 
voice to tell Miss Thornton who it was lying 
there so still, as if too near the pure air of 
the other world to have much strength left 
to breathe in this. She went up to him and 
laid her hand on the thin fingers. They closed 
over hers at once in a strong, firm clasp, and 
each looked into the other's eyes and read 
what was in their hearts. There was no need 
for words, but as if that searching gaze had 
satisfied him, he said in his own old voice, 
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only she had never heard him speak in that 
way,— 

*' Kiss me, Deborah." 

Was her lost youth come back to her in the 
sudden joy of her heart, which throbbed in a 
very tumult of happiness as their lips met in a 
long, clinging kiss ? Afterwards she sat down 
by his side with her hand in his, and neither 
spoke for a little while. A sense of thankfulness 
overpowered them both, and it was too deep for 
words. 

Yet presently, as if that kiss had bridged 
over the long wide gulf of nearly thirty years, 
and made that last day, so long ago, seem but a 
thing of only a week's age at the most, the 
worn-out, weary man said, wistfully — 

" Do you know what I wanted to say to you 
that morning when the lilies were in bloom ?" 

*' Yes, I know, dear ; I knew then." 

** Then why did you prevent me ?" 

" Oh, Richard I can you ask ? I was torn 
both ways. I owed so much love and duty to 
Uncle Henry that I felt it would be wrong to 
leave him ; besides, I had made a vow I would 

not. Do you think that was wrong ?" 
" To make a vow ?" 
" Yes." 
" It was a mistake, perhaps, but scarcely 
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wrong, since you did it from so pure a motive. 
When did you make it ?" 

" Oh, when I first came to him. Long before 
I thought of you — long, long before that. He 
had taken me away from so much misery, and 
it seemed as if I made him so happy. I felt so 
grateful for his love ; I felt I would give up 
everything for him with a willing heart ; I did 
not know — I little dreamed how hard it would 
be to keep my vow." 

** I don't think it is wise to make such vows. 
God has the future in His hands, and we 
never know what may come. Still, since you 
had made it, you were right to keep it; but 
if I had but known I" 

" I know I was cold outwardly, I tried to 
be so, but it was such a terrible struggle. 
What could I do ? I knew I could not go 
away with you ; and to be left seemed such 
dreadful pain. Still " 

" Still, if I had been sure that it was not 
will you lacked ! It was weak of me not to 
ask. I feared my *fate too much;* but the 
knowledge of your love would have been life 
to me often and often." 

** Forgive me, dear, for I have never for- 
given myself." 

" And it has been pain to you ?" 
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*' Dearest, can you ask ? Pain is a poor word 
for it. In heart I was with you wherever you 
went ; and when they told me you were dead 
— oh, Richard I" 

" When was that ?" 

"Soon after I lost dear Uncle Henry. It 
seemed as if every one had left me then. And 
to think you should have struggled on all these 
weary years alone T' 

'* Weary ? yes, they have been so, often ; but 
it was good for me, perhaps ; yes, certainly it 
must have been, or God would not have allowed 
it. I might have put you first, dear ; I don't 
know.'' 

" But I would have helped you so." 

" Yes. You don't know how I have longed 
for the touch of your cool hand on my head 
when I have been ill and worn out. Still, we 
will not murmur now. We cannot see why it 
was, but God knows ; and we must not blame 
circumstances — they are only the barriers which 
He sets up between us and what we long for. 
It is better He should choose for us. And, my 
darling, He is comforting us now." 

The tears rained from her eyes as she laid her 
cheek upon his thin, wasted hand. God was 
indeed good to her. She would not mourn over 
the past. 
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There was silence for some nunutes, but pre- 
sently the quiet voice spoke again. 

'*^ook up, dear, I have something here for 

you." 

He drew from under the pillow an old worn 
pocket-book with silver clasps. From one of the 
many-leaved recesses in it he took out a little 
box, and from it a ring, an old-fashioned hoop of 
gold, with one large diamond. 

" This was my mother s ring," he said, " I 
brought it with me that morning when I ought 
to have spoken and did not. Look inside, — 
there is a motto." 

Miss Thornton took it and held it to the light 
to read it better. Two hands clasped were in- 
side the circle, and these words, — " For ever 
and ever.'' 

She gave it back without a word ; and when 
he said, " You will not refuse it now V she held 
out her hand. 

" I remember measuring your finger in my 
mind's eye, and recollecting that my mother s 
had been as small." 

** And has it been with you in all your 
wanderings ?" 

** In all. I never had even a wish to give it 
to any one else. Do you agree to what the 
motto says ?" 
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" For ever and ever," said Cousin Deborah 
solemnly, as he slipped the ring on her finger. 
And thus the two old lovers plighted their troth. 

*' You must not talk any more now," she said 
presently, feeling she had now the full right to 
say so ; "I want to see you better to-morrow, 
— not quite so pale. Shall I read to you ?" 

She had a low musical voice, and the seventy- 
first Psalm, which she chose as being one whose 
comfort she had often tested, gave expression 
to the feeling of which their hearts were full. 
Afterwards he lay still with closed eyes, and 
Cousin Deborah, sitting by him, gave silent 
thanks. 

Outside the Earth was looking her brightest 
after the long steady rain. A field of oats just 
before the window waved with a soft motion of 
shimmering grey beauty in the light breeze, 
while here and there a brilliant poppy lifted its 
scarlet head among the tall stalks, and glowed 
richly in the sun. A lark was singing high up 
in the still air, but that was all the sound that 
came in at the open window. Presently the 
door half opened, and Mr. Sutcliffe looked in. 
Miss Thornton started, and tried to withdraw 
her hand, but that Mr. Martindale would not 
allow. He smiled as the rector came forward, 
and said, in a voice low, certainly, but quite 
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steady, " It is as 'it should be, Sutcliffe, and 
as we wished it eight- and- twenty years ago." 

The curious look which Mr. Sutcliflfe had 
at first worn gave place to quite a diflferent 
expression. But after all, as he took in the 
full meaning of it, and knew so certainly that 
the grey head on the pillow would soon have 
another resting-place in the churchyard close 
by, he was inexpressibly touched. " God 
bless you both I" he said ; and then he went 
to the window and looked out. 

" I may come when I like ? " said Cousin 
Deborah as she rose to go ; " you will let me ?" 

The only answer was a smile, but it was a 
very eloquent one, and then she went out of the 
room. 

" I can't face Mrs. Sutcliffe," she thought, so 
she slipped quietly out, and down the path 
to the laurel gate. Once within the Cottage 
door, she shut herself in' her room in a trance 
of wonderful happiness almost too deep to 
realise. 

" And it is really so ?" said Mrs. Sutcliffe when 
her husband told her later in the day. *'I never 
dreamed of anything of the kind. How they 
must have suffered !" 

She was too true a woman not to feel a dea)[ 
of interest in this late love-making, and also she 
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loved her friend too dearly not to sympathise 
with her with all her he^,rt ; and her husband 
did not think any the worse of her when, from 
his study window, a few minutes afterwards, he 
saw her going down the garden path. "Women 
are all alike," he said, but he smiled as he 
said it. 

Cousin Deborah was busy with her scrap-book 
when Mrs. Sutcliffe came in. There was no need 
of explanation between them, for the rector's 
wife went up and kissed her friend, and that 
was not a usual thing for her to do. 

" Poor Deborah ! how you must have suf- 
fered !" 

" Not poor now ! rich ; oh ! you cannot tell 
how rich !" and she blushed and glowed like a 
girl. 

" Well, you must come in whenever you like, 
and do as you please. I am very thankful you 
are so near, though I daresay distance would 
have been no object to you." 

She forgot at the moment how near the end 
Mr. Martindale was ; it seemed as if he mitst 
live now, but Cousin Deborah could not deceive 
herself. 

'' I cannot keep him long," she said, " but I 
must be with him as much as I can. To-day I 
was afraid he would be exhausted, so I left him 
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for a while, but I am coming presently. God 
has been very good to us." 

That was the limit of what she seemed able 
to speak or think, and Mrs. Sutcliffe soon left 
her, feeling that hers was a joy as well as a 
sorrow, with which no one could intermeddle. 

Miss Thornton fell very naturally into her 
post as nurse, and almost lived at the rectory 
. during the days that followed. Spite of the end 
so soon to come, that was a week of intense 
happiness ; but it was only a week, and it went 
all too quickly for her. Mr. Martipdale had 
exerted himself to talk on that first day, but 
never again did he say so much together. Some- 
times he would tell her of his life in Africa, and 
of the race sunk in terrible barbarity and gloom, 
to whom he had striven to minister in his 
Master's name. Many a little unpremeditated 
word or expression served as a chink to let in 
the Hght upon his inmost feelings and thoughts, 
and Cousin Deborah treasured up each fresh 
insight which showed her more and more of the 
loving, devoted heart whose earthly race was so 
nearly over. She talked to him of Thyrza, and 
of her many anxieties for her, and he bade her 
be strong and of good courage, remembering the 
blessing promised to those who cast their bread 
upon the waters in faith and loving trust. But 
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more often they strayed back in memory to the 
old days, so long ago, which yet in this renewal 
of their love seemed so very near ; and oftener 
still, the home beyond was their topic, and they 
dwelt upon the love which had led and blessed 
them hitherto, and would not fail to grant them a 
blissful meeting hereafter. She would read to 
him as he could bear it, and there were long 
hours of perfect stillness, when he would lie with 
her hand in his, too exhausted to do more than 
now and then open his eyes and give her back 
an answering smile. There was always one ex- 
quisite rose on the little table by his bedside, 
and all sweet summer influences of light and 
sound and fragrance came in from the outer 
world. 

So five days passed, and then there came a 
change. He failed visibly, and sometimes he 
wandered, but always in some peaceful region it 
seemed, for an endearing word from Cousin De- 
borah would generally bring a smile on his face, 
and recall him to the present. But it was in- 
expressibly trying to listen to him as he strayed 
away from her, and sometimes she would sing 
to him, believing in the associative power of 
sound to bring him back to consciousness of her 
presence. 

There was a difierence on the last morning : 
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he spoke quite collectedly, and told her of one 
or two things he wished done, and talked to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe and Fanny in a way which 
might have deceived them had they been 
unfamiliar with that sudden and deceptive 
strength which so often comes just before the 
last 

They were all with him later in the day, when 
a sudden shower had gemmed the leaves of the 
jessamine outside with raindrops, and tender 
lights fell softly through the chestnut boughs. 
He had not spoken for some time, but now he 
whispered a word or two, and Cousin Deborah 
bent down to listen. 

" Are you there, my darling ?" 

" Yes, dear, close by you ;" and she pressed 
his hand in hers. 

" It will not be long, and then " 

"And then— /or ever and ever! We will 
think of that.'' 

She spoke bravely, and smiled into his face 
without any misgiving either for him or for her- 
self, though her heart was very full. 

" God has been very good to us," he said ; 
and those were the last words he spoke. 

They watched him a little longer, as he lay 
with eyes closed and feebly fluttering breath 
Outside, from the field of grey-green oats a lark 
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rose up and rained down a shower of melody ; 
and far off could be heard the faint notes of other 
birds rejoicing after the cool refreshing drip, 
drip, which had made them hide their heads in 
their leafy coverts. Yet still he lay without 
sign or sound, as if asleep. And then there fell 
on his face that shadow cast by the opening of 
the golden gate, which sends a cold shiver 
through the hearts of the watchers left behind ; 
for, alas ! not often is it given us to cateh a 
glimpse of the glory beyond. Yet, thank God^ 
where there is shadow we know there must be 
light to cause it; and even as they looked a stray 
beam lighted up the dying face, a smile of un- 
utterable peace parted the lips and stayed there, 
and then — ^he was within the gate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cook was busy with her poultry in the yard, 
which was only divided from the garden by a 
thick privet hedge, when she heard the swing 
of the laurel gate, and looked up. She caught 
a glimpse of a very white face as her mistress 
with bowed head passed, and then the whole 
truth flashed upon her. " Dear heart alive t 
she has her portion of sorrow, and no mistake," 
she said to herself, scattering the grains from 
her apron more lavishly than usual, as she 
thought. " Will Overton's wife said, years and 
years ago, she knew the clergyman worshipped 
the very ground she trod. I thought scorn of 
it then, for I never could see that because a 
woman's husband happened to be parish clerk 
and sexton she was bound to know all his 
master's doings, let alone his likes and dislikes. 
And Miss Thornton, too ; I never saw anything 
of the kind whatsoever, but then she was so 
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wrapped up in her uncle (and a good old gentle- 
man he was too), that it never seemed like as if 
she would care for any one else. Still, she 
might have done, and thought it right to give 
him up for her uncle s sake ; it 'ud be like her to 
do it. The worst of that giving up business is, 
that it breaks two hearts instead of one. And now 
I come to think of it, she's been at the rectory 
constant,* ever since Mr. Martindale came. Not 
that that's out of the way for her, who thinks 
nothing whatever of nursing any poor sick body 
night and day ; but still it's diflferent there. 
Mrs. Sutcliffe's a good nurse herself, and Miss 
Fanny too, for the matter of that, and they don t 
want help. Yes : well, it gets over me, poor 
dear ; and if they've been true to each other all 
these years, and only met just in time for her to 
close his eyes, as you may say, it's likely to touch 
her pretty sharply, for she has the feelingest 
heart of any one I know, and lots to try it, and 
always had. Well, I*d give the world to comfort 
her, but the kindest thing is to let her alone, 
and that's about the hardest to do. And here 
I'm wasting rice like anything on fowls as don't 
want it, while old Speckle there goes short. 
Well, it's a queer sort of world ;" and cook 
finished her business and went into the kitchen. 
" Has mistress come in ?" 
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" Yes, and gone straight upstairs and locked 
her door. It's my belief it's all over, cook ; but 
what's the matter now?" for the old servant had 
sat down on the first chair, and was sobbing and 
crying as Jane had no notion she could till she 
saw her. 

" Don't take on," she said presently, " it's a 
happy release, you may be sure, ill as he was, 
and never likely to be well again." 

" Happy release, indeed 1" said cook between 
her sobs, *' that's what folks always say, and 
never think of them that are left. Happy for 
him, no doubt, but " 

" Then you think there was something in 
it?" 

" Something in what ?" said cook, sitting bolt 
upright, and her sobs ceasing suddenly. 

" Well, you needn't be so sharp. It was only 
old Mrs. Overton who told me a day or two ago 
she believed that Mr. Martindale had been en- 
gaged to mistress years ago, when they were both 
young, and something had come between; that's 
all I meant." 

" Jane," said cook, solemnly, " you are no fool, 
and that's saying something. I wouldn't go so 
far as to say that Rebecca Overton is ; but still 
we may leave that an open question, as her hus- 
band used to say ; at any rate she needn't go 
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talking of what doesn't concern her. I'm free 
to confess that though IVe lived here thirty-one 
years come next Martinmas, such a thought never 
entered my head till this afternoon ; but that's 
not to say there wasn't nothing in it. Folks 
keep such things to theirselves, — any way, folks 
like mistress ; but it may be, and if so, all I can 
say is, God comfort her, dear heart !" and cook 
began crying again. 

" You needn't go and tell Rebecca Overton 
that I colloberated what she said,'' observed the 
old servant in a minute or two ; " it's only 
a case of supposing, and it 'ud ill become us to 
take notice of anything, even if mistress should 
look very broke down. There's a respect in 
silence, let me tell you, Jane, that taking notice 
comes sadly short of; and if it is what it seems 
it may be, let's keep still about it ; it's the least 
we can do." 

Jane took advantage of a fresh burst of sobs ' 
to go into the front kitchen, where was a dic- 
tionary. She looked down its columns for the 
word " colloberate," but failing to find it, 
returned to cook's presence, and said, " I sup- 
pose you mean I needn't say to Mrs. Overton 
that you think the same as she does." 

*' Bless the girl ! what else could I mean ? — 
Well, young Tom Reynolds, what do you want?" 
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as that lively young errand-boy appeared at the 
open door. 

" Can I see Miss Thornton T 

"No; you can't, and that's the long and 
short of it; so be ojff," said cook, speaking 
sharply because of the sad heart she had. 

" Did she say she wouldn't see me ?" asked 
Tom, not a whit discomfited. 

" She doesn't spend her time talking about 
riflTraff like you, so you needn't think it. There, 
get along, we don't want you here." 

Cook was very angry indeed at being dis- 
covered in tears, and began to stir the fire at a 
great rate. Not that it needed it, for the day 
was hot, and the kettle was singing ; only it was 
too dreadful for that " young jackanapes " to 
see her crying, and she poked away vigorously. 
Jane took in the state of the case at once, 
and gave a nod to Tom which he comprehended, 
and then, as soon as he was outside the garden 
gate in the lane, she went to him. 

'* What is it, Tom ?" she said kindly, for she 
was engaged to the boy's uncle Isaac, who was 
under gardener at Mr. Forbes', and had before 
now found Tom useful as a means whereby 
letters or flowers might be conveyed backwards 
and forwards, and had consequently a friendly 
feeling for him. '' What is it, Tom ?" 
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" It's Miss Thornton I wanted to See." 

" But I don't think you can see her. She's 
been very tired of late, and is in her room now, 
and I don't like to disturb her ; but still, I'll 
see. Couldn't I give the message ?" 

" No ; but I'll tell you what it is," said Tom, 
confidentially, opening a covered basket which 
he carried inside his large one, and displaying a 
fuchsia, a " White Lady," with corolla of pure 
white, and rich crimson petals drooping over it. 

" Oh, Tom, where did you get it V 

" I'll tell you. Missus said, five weeks ago, 
if I took to my work better, and cleaned out 
the shop right, and didn't give no cause for 
complaint, she'd give me a threepenny bit, a 
new 'un," added Tom, feeling how much more 
worth having that condition of newness made 
the money. ** I was to try for a month, and it 
was up a week ago ; so missus, down she comes 
with her hand shut, like as if she'd something 
in it, and she says, *Tom,' she says, 'here's 
the threepenny bit I promised you ; and then 
she puts it in my hand." 

" Capital I Well ?" 

" Well, you know old Haly Matthews, who 
raises flowers for the market ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I went straight to her and asked her 
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to let me choose a flower for my threepenny 
bit. I wanted a rose, but there was ne'er a one 
so cheap as that, and then I pitched on this. 
It's a likely plant, / think." 

'* It's a beauty. And did you give three- 
pence for it ?" 
Tom nodded. 

" It had no flowers out then, only buds ever 
so big ; so I took it home with me, and it's been 
in the garret, and I've watered it ; and now look 
here ! ain't it just splendid ?" 

" That it is. But what do you want to do 
with it?" 

" Give it to Miss Thornton, of course. Don't 
you think I could see her, Jane ?" 

** I'll see. You wait here, and I'll go up." 
Cook was rather uneasy in her mind at having 
dismissed the boy so summarily, and she asked 
Jane if he had gone. 

" No, he's still there, but he won't be long." 
" And where are you off to ?" 
" Upstairs." 

" You're not going to disturb mistress ?" 
said cook, feeling very jealous of any one more 
privileged than herself. 

" Well, I can only say I promised Tom ; " and 
then she left cook to her musings. 

A very gentle tap at the door was answered 
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by, " Come in," in Miss Thornton's voice, and 
Jane entered. 

** If you please, ma'am, it's Tom Reynolds. 
He's very anxious to speak to you, but I 
thought perhaps you were resting, and couldn't 
see him." 

*' Yes, I can see him. I will come into the 
drawing-room," said Miss Thornton, rising from 
the sofa whereon she had been lying. Her face 
was very pale, but there were no traces of tears 
upon it. Jane felt very sorry to disturb her, 
and said so, but Miss Thornton said she was 
glad ; and with that she was forced to be 
contented. 

She spared cook's feelings by bringing Tom 
round to the front door, and then she showed 
him into the drawing-room. 

Tom had never been there before, and the 
sight of all the pretty things rather awed him. 
But he pulled off his cap, and as soon as Jane 
had shut the door, went up to Miss Thornton 
and opened his basket. 

" It's a flower as I've brought you, ma'am, 
with my duty, if you'll accept of it ; " and then 
he placed it in her hands. 

" Why, Tom, what a beauty 1 where did it 
come from ?" 

" I bought it, ma'am ; missus said as how if 
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I was good and steady for a month she'd give 
me a threepenny bit, and she did ; and that was 
the best I could get with it, ma'am," said Tom, 
making for the door. 

" Stop, my boy ; Mrs. Ray gave you the 
mone^ for being good at your work all that 
time. I am glad. But why did you not spend 
it on your mother ?" 

" I told her what I meant to do with it, as 
soon as ever missus promised it me, and she was 
as glad as I was. I meant it for you all along, 
ma'am ;" and Tom looked wistfully at her. 

"And I am quite as delighted to have it 
as you are to give it to me. It is a beauti- 
ful plant. Five, seven, — why, there are twelve 
buds on it already, and these lovely blossoms. 
There 1 now see how well it will look on my 
flower-stand." 

She placed it against a dark, soft heliotrope, 
and Tom felt that he was honoured indeed. 

" I shall never water it or attend to it without 
thinking of you, Tom," she said afterwards. " I 
am so thankful that you have kept steady all 
the while, and this will always remind me how 
you have tried. You have given me a deal of 
pleasure, my boy ;" and to Tom's great astonish- 
ment, she laid her soft white hand on his rough 
head. 
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Why there should be tears in her eyes as 
he looked after picking up his basket, he 
scarcely knew ; but she was smiling too, there 
was no doubt of that, and Tom ran off in 
first-rate spirits. 

" I should like to have told him of this," 
was Cousin Deborah's first thought, realising 
with a keen, sharp pang what it was to have 
had a glimpse of sympathy and then to have 
seen it fade. No, not fade ; it was living 
still, she would humbly believe, but, oh! life 
was very hard. 

" Will you have tea here, ma'am ?" asked 
Jane at the door, thinking perhaps her mistress 
would go upstairs again. 

'* No ; in my room please ;" and then she 
went round the house and drew down the blinds. 
' An hour later, as she lay on the sofa with ^ 
her eyes closed, living over again the past sweet, 
sad week, the sound of the knell from the 
church tower came solemnly out on the still 
evening air. It was almost more than she 
could bear to hear it, and she cried quietly, 
feeling very lonely, yet wishing no one to be 
with her. She was accustomed to tell out her 
griefs to Him who knoweth all things, and it 
was enough. Human sympathy would have 
been too much for her, and perhaps Tom's grate- 
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ful offering comforted her, as nothing else could 
have done at such a tima, for it brought en- 
couragement with it, and a sense of not working 
in vain. 

She went downstairs later when the bell had 
ceased, and read prayers as usual ; thankful 
that the evening chapter did not touch directly 
the fresh wound, yet feeling the balm which 
holy words always bring, and which was present 
now as she read. Afterwards she lay down and 
slept like a tired child. 

Cook ventured no word of consolation in the 
days that followed, but none the less was her 
heart full of sorrow for the mistress whom she 
so tenderly loved. And Miss Thornton was 
quite conscious of this, for sympathy can be 
expressed without words, and many a little 
thoughtful act on the part of the servants 
told her she was spared by all means in their 
power. 

Then, too, there was still that peaceful face 
with the seal of unutterable rest upon it, which 
she could gaze upon, and thank God for amidst 
her tears. And hard as it seemed that two 
hearts so truly one should have been sepa- 
rated for so many years, yet she could fervently 
echo his last words, ** God has been very 
good to us." Surely, too, it was comforting 
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that his last rest could be where she would be 
near him both in life and death ; for they 
made his grave near her Uncle Henry ^s, under 
the old yew tree, close to the spot where she 
too would sleep when her work was done ; 
and so the day came when he was hidden 
from her sight. 

It was a very quiet funeral. Of mourners 
(technically so called) there were but four, and 
of these Cousin Deborah walked first and alone. 
She had followed the impulse of her heart in so 
doing, but it was a good thing, serving tacitly 
to acknowledge to every one that he was more 
to her than to any one, and quieting the village 
tongues, which had been, perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, busy during the past fortnight. Mr. 
Peterson, of Castle Walford, who had known 
him long ago, read the service, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, with Fanny, stood near Miss 
Thornton by the grave. But others had gathered 
uninvited, two or three of the clergy who had 
been proud to call him friend and fellow-worker 
in the country where he had spent nearly half 
of his life ; and of those at home were old college 
friends who had loved him, and others, who had 
gladly renewed their friendship during his short 
stay in England before he died. He had no 
relations living, but of friends there were many. 
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and these clustered under the black shade of 
the yew, and laid to rest with thanksgiving and 
tears the missionary who had given up all for 
Christ, not counting his life dear to himself, so 
that he might follow in his Master's footsteps. 
Afterwards Cousin Deborah let Mrs, Sutcliffe 
take her home, and no one saw her again that 
day. 

She had kept up wonderfully, but the re- 
action came, as it always will after strong excite- 
ment, and she suffered much. Mrs. Sutcliffe 
urged her going to Lowton, as she said she 
would when the church was dismantled, and 
that would soon be now. But this she would 
not hear of. She could not bear to leave the 
new-made grave, and she refused to go ; besides, 
she had not heard from Thyrza all this long 
while, and she felt if anything more were to 
bear she would rather meet it at home ; though 
every one assured her that she would find her 
fears groundless, and that Thyrza, safe and 
sound ' herself, had been careless as to the post- 
ing of her letter, or it might have gone wrong — 
there was no knowing. But still, nothing had 
any effect, and then her friends felt it was the 
truest kindness to let her alone. 

Mr. Martindale had had very little to leave, 
but he had made her sole executrix, and she had 
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letters to write in compliance with his wishes, 
and his own personal possessions to dispose of 
according to his will. His desk and his books 
were left to her, and the former she made herself 
open about a week after the funeral. It was a 
wet evening, and she was not likely to be inter- 
rupted, so in the quietness of her own room she 
looked into it and read the letters. 

There were not many. One or two little 
notes on parish matters in her own handwriting 
were tied up with some lilies of the valley, 
brown with age. There was nothing particular 
in the notes, but they vividly recalled the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been written, 
and opened a train of thought which the flowers 
helped her to follow out. They were put by 
carefully in their own particular place for a 
second reading, and then she looked at the rest. 
They were mostly his mother's, written when he 
was a baby to his absent father, and containing 
many details and playful allusions very touching 
to read, as she remembered how long that bright 
young mother had been dead. There was an 
outline sketch of her own face in profile, with 
D. T. at the back, and a date some months prior 
to his leaving Walford. She remembered now 
that he had taken a good many views of the 
church from different points, and had immor-^ 
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talised Betsy Reynolds' snarling old dog Fury, 
but she had no idea he had ever tried his skill 
on her face. It had not been ugly in his eyes, 
she knew, but this fresh revelation brought 
almost as much pain as pleasure to her as she 
traced the features, and mentally pronounced it 
a very good likeness. 

She was still occupied with her sad task, and 
quite absorbed in it, when a tap at her door 
startled her. It was cook who entered in 
obedience to her " Come in." Now, though the 
old servant was the kindest creature imaginable, 
yet she was something like a bird of ill omen, 
inasmuch as she seldom came except when there 
was something which, as she said, needed 
" breaking " to her mistress, and some misfortune 
to Thyrza was the first thought which flashed 
across Miss Thornton's mind as cook came in 
cautiously and shut the door. 

" What is it, cook V 

" It's a woman in the kitchen, ma'am, asking 
for Miss Thyrza, and talking very strange ; but 
it's my belief she's tipsy: what should such as 
her have to do with Miss Thyrza ? 

" Who is she ?" asked Miss Thornton, a blank 
sense of fear taking possession of her. 

" That's more than I can say, ma'am ; she 
won't give a name, only she says she wants 
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Thyrza Bryant, with never so much as a handle 
to her name." 

Who could it be ? Surely no one who could 
claim relationship with her ? A thrill of horror 
went through Miss Thornton as she felt this 
might be so, and that the woman might even 
now be enlightening Jane as to the origin of the 
girl whom she had so jealously shielded from the 
faintest breath of prejudice. She forgot just 
then that she had given the housemaid a holiday 
for a few days. Martha, the little servant who 
helped both her and cook, had been at home ill 
for the last three weeks, and as Jane had seemed 
less bright than usual she had feared she might 
he overworked, and sent her away for a little 
rest. She did not know that the cause of the 
girl's grave looks was a little quarrel between 
herself and Isaac the gardener. In fact, she 
forgot altogether that she was away, and rather 
startled cook by saying, " I suppose Jane is in 
the kitchen V 

" Jane s at home, ma am ; she went yesterday." 
*' Oh yes, of course. I think the suddenness 
bewildered me f and she put her hand to her 
forehead for a minute, and then locked the desk 
on the table before her. " Show her into the 
school-room," she said, " and I will come 
directly." 
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The school-room had been old Mr. Thornton's 
study, and afterguards the scene of Thyrza's 
lessons. Miss Thornton used it now when any 
of her poor people came to see her, or if she had 
any work to do which was not exactly suited to 
the drawinor-room. It was near the kitchen, 
and she was not sorry for this, in her wonder 
and dread as to the guest she was going to 
entertain. 

Cook lighted the two candles on the mantel- 
piece and drew down the blind. Miss Thornton 
sat down in the arm-chair close to the bell by 
the fireside, and said to the servant, *' Keep in 
the kitchen, please, cook ; and if I ring, come at 
once. I don't like interviews with tipsy people," 
she added, as if to explain her uneasiness. A 
minute later, and through the open door a tall 
woman walked unsteadily in. She was middle- 
aged, well-made, and stout, with dark hair, and 
features so like Thyrza's, that spite of the sodden 
look on the face, as if she were in the habit of 
drinking heavily. Miss Thornton wondered that 
cook had not noticed the resemblance. It almost 
took her breath away ; but she managed to say 
" Good evening," and then asked her to sit 
down. 

The woman settled herself in the first chair 
she came to, and then, shaking her head up and 
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down in a way which would have been threaten- 
ing had it not been unmistakably tipsy, said, 
"Where's my niece, Thyrza Bryant? it's my 
niece I want, and her I will see, and so I tell 
you." 

*' Your niece ?" 

" Yes, my niece." 

" But I thought Miss Bryant had no rela- 
tions." 

" Very like you did ; but she's my niece, for all 
that. Joe Bryant was my brother, and he mar- 
ried Thyrza Webster, and a nice baggage she 
was too. Oh yes, I know all about it ; you 
needn't think to deceive me, oh no !" 

** I have no wish to deceive you. What is 

your name ?" 

" My name is Phoebe Hutchins, but I was 

Phoebe Bryant till I made a fool of myself and 

married." 

" And where were you when Joseph Bryant 
died r 

" That's neither here nor there. Don't you 
ask too many questions, old lady, or you'll get a 
few stories for your pains." 

Miss Thornton drew up her little slight figure, 
and said with a certain dignity of her own, 
'' You forget yourself strangely. If, as you say, 
you are Miss Bryant's aunt " — and she shud- 
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dered as she said it, — *' then I have a right to 
ask questions, for she has been under my care 
nearly twenty years. I repeat, where were you 
wh en her father died ?" 

** What should you say if I told you I was in 
prison i 

She said it with such a malicious leer on her 
face that Miss Thornton thought she could not 
be so tipsy as she looked, and wondered whether 
it would not be wise to ring the bell ; but she 
refrained for Thyrza's sake. 

*' How much of this story have you told to 
my servant in the kitchen ?" 

" How much ? that's tellin's ; wouldn't you 
like to know, now ?" 

She was so unutterably low in speech and 
manner that Miss Thornton recoiled. But she 
siiid firmly, ** I insist upon knowing. I do not 
know your object in seeking out Miss Bryant, 
but before I tell you anything you must inform 
me how much you have told my servant, or any 
one else in this place ;" and there was a look of 
decision in the pale face of the little lady in the 
arm-chair which seemed to impress the woman, 
for she said, in a less swaggering tone, '*I told 
her nought ; I only asked for Thyrza Bryant ; I 
said no more ; but I don't go so far as to promise 
I won't say more if you prevent me from seeing 
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her. It's cruel hard to take a child away from 
her relations, and then teach her to look down 
upon them." 

**Why did you not come forward at the time, 
since you make such a point of it ?" 

*' Because, let me tell you, locks an' bolts isn't 
so easy to break through, as you'd know if 
you tried." 

*^ Who gave you information about the child?'* 

" There you go again I I tell you what it is, 
old lady, ye're too inquisitive that's what you 
are ; and it '11 get you into trouble, sure as your 
name's what it is ; so take my advice." 

Here she nodded her head in a confidential 
manner which some might have thought ludic- 
rous, but which to the last degree disgusted 
Miss Thornton, who felt piore words to-night 
would be in vain. So she rang the bell, and 
when cook appeared ordered a supper of cold 
meat to be brought in at once. 

" That's the wisest thing you've done yet," 
said the woman ; " not a scrap have I eaten this 
blessed day, as I hoped to be saved !" 

" Oh, hush ! hush I I cannot hear you talk 
in that way." 

" All right 1 don't distress yourself." 

" I must talk to you presently, perhaps to- 



morrow." 
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" No time like the present," said the woman. 

How disreputable she looked! Her coarse 
black hair straggled out from under a battered, 
shabby bonnet, full of gaudy, dirty flowers. A 
ragged shawl of a dingy hue was pinned round 
her shoulders, and her tattered skirts were 
not long enough to hide a pair of huge boots, 
burst and broken in different parts. Could 
this wreck of humanity be an aunt of her 
darling ? Cousin Deborah felt heartsick at the 
thought. 

Cook brought in the supper and placed it on 
the table with very visible disgust. The ordeal 
of seeing it eaten was just beyond Miss Thorn- 
ton's powers, and saying she would come in 
again presently, she went into the drawing- 
room. 

There were no lights there; the shutters 
were closed, and outside she heard the rain 
streaming from the roof with a pattering sound 
on the leads. It was a dreary night, and it 
struck her all at once that the clothes of the 
wretched woman had looked drenched through ; 
but just then she had no power to stir to remedy, 
if possible, this evil ; she could simply sit down 
and think. 

The woman was evidently not sober enough 
to be reasonable to-night ; to-morrow she might 
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be better, but where should she be disposed 
meanwhile ? There was an inn in the village, 
certainly, where she could have been accom- 
modated, but in her present state she was not 
to be trusted, and as the landlord's wife was 
sister to old Mahala Matthews, the greatest 
gossip in Walford, it would be far from safe. 
Thyrza's story would be all over the neighbour- 
hood before evening, and the secret she had so 
carefully preserved be common property, to the 
unending disadvantage of her adopted child. 
In her great perplexity there was no one to 
consult. The SutcliflFes were as ignorant of 
Thyrza's origin as cook was, and she shrank from 
betraying it unless absolutely necessary. There 
was a little bed-room over the study v/here 
Martha slept ; it was vacant now, ^ib she was 
away, and the woman must spend the night? 
there. It would not do to turn her out in the 
rain, and the inn was out of the question. Be- 
sides, now she was here it would be better to 
come to some arrangement whereby she might 
be made to keep silence ; or at least something 
must be done. Cousin Deborah recoiled from 
the idea of a bribe ; but it was a terrible state 
of perplexity to be in, and she felt inclined to 
take cook into her confidence. She shrank from 
this^ however, for she knew Thyrza was no 
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favourite, and she would not injure her yet more 
in the old servant's eyes. Nevertheless she 
rang the bell. 

Cook came in with a candle, from which Miss 
Thornton shaded her eyes with her hand. 

" What is it, ma'am ?" 

" Martha's room is at liberty, I think ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Well, that poor woman must sleep there 
to-night." Cook stared in open-mouthed horror 
and astonishment, and her mistress went on, — 
" I know she looks very dirty and dreadful, 
but I cannot turn her out such a night as 
this." 

" There's the inn." 

" Yes, I know, but I can glean nothing of a 
satisfactory nature from her to-night ; she may 
be better to-morrow." 

" She's just tipsy enough to be bullying and 
swaggering about what don't concern her. 
Miss Thyrza, indeed I is it likely she's come of 
the scum of the earth like her f" Cousin 
Deborah shivered, and cook went on, — " Why 
not send for Mr. Sutcliffe, ma'am ?" 

" Oh no ; I can manage, thank you. And 
please say nothing about it ; it might be so very 
disagreeable if Miss Thyrza s name should be 
mixed up with a woman like that." 
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" You may trust me, ma'am," said cook, feel- 
ing, nevertheless, very cross at not being taken 
into full confidence. '* It's time she'd finished 
her supper ; shall I go and see ?" 

*' I will go with you." 

On entering the school-room the sight that 
first met their eyes was the woman tumbled into 
a confused heap on the sofa. She was snoring 
already, and Miss Thornton, whose delicate re- 
finement had had a good many shocks within 
the last hour, turned away. Cook followed with 
the plates and candles, and locked the door 
behind her. 

*' You needn't have troubled youi'self about 
her, ma'am," she said ; " a barn's more suited to 
her than the old master's study ; but I suppose 
we'd better leave her. She'll sleep fast enough 
now till morning." 

" Yes, leave her ;" and then Miss Thornton 
went to her room. 

How terrible this was I A decent woman of 
the labouring class could have been made to see 
the necessity, or rather wisdom, of keeping quiet 
about the existing relationship. But this poor 
wretch, with seemingly no remnant of right 
feeling about her, what was to be done ? There 
was no time to lose ; she must come to some 
understanding with her to-morrow, and then 
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perhaps Mr, Gibson might advise her. She 
could not think that any other motive but a 
mercenary one could have induced this woeful 
specimen of debased womanhood to come in 
search of her niece. Well, she could satisfy 
that desire certainly, but what if increased means 
led her into worse depths ? It was a question 
involving such fearful consequences that she 
felt she must be careful as to her manner of 
answering it, " Grant us a right judgment in 
all things," was the prayer in her heart, when 
at last she fell asleep, with the rain falling 
outside, and that slumbering heap in the room 
below. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The woman was a shade or two less repulsive 
the next morning, but she was quite bad enough, 
and Miss Thornton had to exercise a good deal of 
self-control in listening to her quietly ; but for 
Thyrza's sake she was willing to do much, and 
she sat patiently through the weary interview. 

Phoebe Hutchins spoke without any appear- 
ance of shame of having been in prison at the 
period of her brother Joseph Bryant's death, and 
for some time afterwards. What her offence was 
she declined to tell, and Miss Thornton had no 
wish to know. She had married, six or seven 
years ago, one of a gang of navvies employed in 
the making of a railway in one of the southern 
counties, and it was then she came across Sutton 
and his wife, whom she had not previously known, 
but who by some means or other (she believed tt 
was on account of her looks) had found out who 
she was, had told her of her brother, and of the 
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child whom a rich lady had adopted. At first 
she had not particularly interested herself about 
this ; but afterwards her husband died, and for 
some quarrel with another woman she was again 
imprisoned ; and when she came out, with no 
money and no character, she thought she might 
as well look up this niece, and see if she would 
provide for her. She talked of settling in the 
village, but this, Miss Thornton endeavoured to 
show her, would not be a kind plan, and repre- 
sented to her that if she really cared for her 
niece she would do nothing to cause her morti- 
fication. It was a delicate subject to dilate upon, 
but Miss Thornton put it as kindly as she could, 
and saw with great relief that the bullying 
manner of last night had departed, and, with 
sobered wits, the woman was more reasonable. 
She was very eager at first to see Thyrza, and 
needed some convincing to prove that she was 
not in England ; and then at last Miss Thornton 
asked what she could do for her. 

Plenty to eat and drink seemed the height of 
the poor wretch's ambition ; and when Miss 
Thornton spoke tenderly and kindly of higher 
and better things, her only reply was a request 
not to " come parson over ^er," in ruder tones 
than she had hitherto indulged in this morning. 
Miss Thornton said she would speak to a friend 
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who might find her work to do, and she die 
not object ; only she said " she wasn't one to be 
lorded over ;" and the look with which she said 
it was so like Thyrza's that Cousin Deborah felt 
sick at heart. 

" If I give you the address of a gentleman 
who is a friend of mine, and will help you to an 
honest living, may I trust you to go to him V* 
she asked. 

'' Yes, rU go. Where does he live ?" 

" Can you read ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, you see this is a London address, 
where I know he is at present. Will you go 
straight to him and call to-morrow morning be- 
fore ten o'clock ? I will pay your fare and give 
you more in case of need." 

The woman consented to go, and also pro- 
mised to say nothing of her relationship to 
Thyrza as she went through the village. She 
looked greedily at the two sovereigns which 
Miss Thornton put into her hand, and accepted 
with little grace the basket of provisions which 
cook had packed. She went out of the house 
about eleven, and from her bed-room Cousin 
Deborah watched her across the fields into the 
North Walford road, and then a sudden fear 
came over her that she might have done wrong, 
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and a pang of self-reproach made her think that 
perhaps, after all, there was more in the woman's 
claim of relationship than she had allowed. Yet 
what could she do ? Tt was Mr. Gibson's address 
at a London hotel which she had given, for a 
letter yesterday from his wife had said he was 
in town on business, so that she had not hesi- 
tated to send the woman to him. But how 
could she explain everything to him by letter, 
her fears and her misgivings ? She remembered 
certain words which he had said to her years 
ago, when she had persisted in adopting the 
child ; perhaps, after all, he had been right, and 
she had placed her in a cruelly false position. 
But then she had known of no living relations 
who could claim any right over Thyrza; and 
now what was she to do with this wretched 
woman ? It was a perplexing question, and 
she took a sudden resolution and rang the bell. 

" Tell Peter to have the pony carriage ready 
by half-past twelve, and then come to me 
again." 

Cook obeyed. When she reappeared Miss 
Thornton was packing her small travelling bag 
in her bed-room. 

" Cook," she said, feeling something was due 
to the faithful old servant, yet scarcely knowing 
how far to go for Thyrza s sake, " you are a dear 
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old friend, and have been with me in much 
trouble. I am sure I can trust you." 

" No fear about that, ma'am." 

" Well, I feel it is necessary to see Mr. 
Gibson about that poor wretched woman. She 
speaks of Miss Thyrza in such a way that it is 
necessary to put some check upon her, and so I 
am going to London to see Mr. Gibson; you know 
he is joint guardian with me, and can do more 
than I am able. I do not wish to delay, so I 
must go at once." 

*^ To think of such a creature as that coming 
to worry you, as if you'd not enough on your 
mind already, its enough to wear you out. Such 
a vagary to get into her head, too ! What's 
Miss Thyrza to her, I should like to know I It's 
my belief she's made herself crazy with drink, 
and don't know what she's about. There was 
old Giles Matthews — Mahala s father, — he did 
pretty much the same thing, pretended he was 
uncle to some great lady staying at old General 
Forbes' (but that was long before your day). 
Of course he was crazy ; and folks just took no 
notice and let him talk. There's no knowing 
what notions people won't get into their heads 
sometimes. " 

So cook talked as she helped her mistress to 
dress. Afterwards she made her take some 
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lunch, which was not an easy matter to accom- 
plish ; and then Miss Thornton said, " if any one 
should come from the rectory, say I am gone to 
London to see Mr. Gibson on business, but expect 
to be back to-morrow. You need not say more. 
Now tell Peter to be quick, or we shall miss 
the train." 

She went to her room to take one farewell 
look from the window at the top of the old yew- 
tree, which she could see above the shrubs of 
the churchyard. She stilled the aching pain in 
her heart as best she could, and went down 
again. The carriage was at the door, and they 
set ojff at once, bound for the Barnwell station, 
by which Thyrza had gone five years ago. She 
thought that she should by this means escape 
a meeting with Phoebe Hutchins, who would go 
by the branch line at the other end of the village, 
and also she ran less risk of encountering any 
one else. Just now the fewer people she saw 
the better. 

Peter saw her into the train, and drove quickly 
home to attend to the carrot-bed, from which 
he had not been too pleased to be summoned. 

" What on earth takes the missus to town 
on such short notice V* he said, as cook came 
out into the stableyard on hearing the sound 
of wheels. 
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" That s neither your business nor mine, that 
I'm aware of," said cook, with authority. 
Nevertheless she was excessively curious about 
this woman who claimed relationship with Miss 
Thyrza, and wondered a good deal about her 
all the day. 

The hotel where Mr Gibson was accustomed 
to stay was a very quiet one near the Strand. 
Miss Thornton had been there once before, and 
now lost no time in her anxiety to meet her 
cousin. It was a blow to be told he was not in; 
but she went to his private sitting-room and 
took off her bonnet. She was very tired, and 
was besides worn out with thinking, but she 
did not feel that she could rest. Still, there was 
a sofa, on which she lay down, and the TiToes, 
which she took up, if by means of its columns 
she might get through the time till Mr. Gibson 
came back. But reading was folly to think of, 
the words danced before her eyes in a maze of 
confusion ; and after a while, wearied with her 
journey, and what was far worse, the sleepless 
hours she had passed since very early morning, 
she fell asleep. 

Thus Mr. Gibson found her when he returned 
an hour later. The announcement by a waiter 
of " A lady in your room, sir," had rather 
astonished him, for he could not imagine who 
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it could be ; and at first, as the room was far 
from light, he saw no one, and imagined the 
man had been mistaken. Going up to the fire- 
place, by which was the sofa, and the open 
newspaper on the floor, he started, for he 
recognised his cousin, and the expression on her 
sleeping face was not such as to reassure him. 

" It is something about that unhappy girl," 
he said to himself. 

Just then Miss Thornton opened her eyes, 
and seeing him, started up into a sitting posture. 

" You here, Deborah ? Is anything the 
matter?" 

" Oh yes, John, so much ! Are you busy 
now? Shall I wait r' 

" I am quite at your service. What is it T 

She told him her story, and he listened 
gravely, asking a question now and then, but for 
the most part letting her relate the sad tale in 
her own way. When she had finished he said, 
"You told her to call on me here to morrow ?" 

" Yes. Did I do wrong ? Were you engaged ^" 

" I had no engagement, and you were quite 
right. The woman may be an impostor." 

The words shot a ray of hope through Miss 
Thomton^s heart, quenched at once as she re- 
membered the woman's look. 

" She is not an impostor, John ; there is the 
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very strongest resemblance, though God forbid 
that Thyrza should ever come to look like 
her r' 

" And you say she found it out through the 
Buttons r 

" Yes." 

" Utterly disreputable you say she looks ?" 

" Utterly. Talks of being in prison with the 
utmost calmness, and so low in words and 
manner." Cousin Deborah shivered again as 
she thought of it. 

" And she seems likely to be troublesome T 

" Yes ; and it is so difficult to know what to 
do for the best. If, as she says, she is really 
the father s sister, then of course it seems hard 
not to be allowed to see her ; but for Thyrza's 
own sake I would so thankfully prevent it. 
Poor child I I have concealed it so scrupulously, 
for people are apt to be so prejudiced ; and yet 
this poor woman -it is a hard case." 

" If she is a disreputable person, there is 
every reason in the world why you should keep 
them apart. Are there any children ?" 

*' Oh, I should think not. I did not ask ; but 
she looks so hard and dreadful, she could never 
have had any children, I am sure." 

Mr. Gibson could not forbear smiling at her 
logic, but he was grave again directly. 
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" Poor creature 1 Does there seem any desire 
to do better ?" 

" None that I can see ; but perhaps you could 
have more influence with her. Such a little in- 
significant thing as I am, it seems quite pre- 
posterous to think of doing good to any one ; 
most people look down on me from a height, 
and I can't preach, — I never could." 

" Be thankful for that," said Mr. Gibson, at 
which Cousin Deborah stared. 

" It is not a woman's vocation ; that is all I 
mean." 

" You told me years ago that perhaps it would 
be better if I had brought up Thyrza in her own 
rank of life, and educated her so that she might 
benefit those of her class. Sometimes, John, I 
think you were right. No, don't interrupt me. 
What a life it is they lead I I don't object to 
the good honest work, that is a wholesome thing ; 
it is the lawlessness, the dreadful lowness of 
tone in every way which is so sad. And then 
what becomes of them all? This dreadful 
woman seems but a type of a class ; what will 
become of her? What becomes of them all 
when they grow old ? If I turn her adrift, what 
will the end be ? If I give her money, there is 
no doubt how she will spend it ; yet who will 
give her respectable employment ? By her own 
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showing she has no character to recommend her ; 
it is very difficult to arrange in such a case." 

" We might get her into the Asylum laundry. 
I know the superintendent, and also the 
matron ; that might do for her." 

" And then she would corrupt all the rest ; 
that would never do, John." / 

" That is the mischief. It is undoubtedly 
wrong to sacrifice a number for the good of one ; 
yet that one soul is unspeakably precious ;" and 
Mr. Gibson looked graver than ever. 

" I get so bewildered when I think of it," 
said Miss Thornton. '* Suppose there should 
be any, even the tiniest grain of love in her 
heart which Thyrza might help to develop into 
something better, then surely we ought to let 
them meet. And yet Thyrza, my poor darling, 
who knows nothing whatever of her origin, how 
terrible it would be for her !*' 

** Thyrza does know ; I told her that day I 
found her after our long search. There was 
good reason for it, and you remember you gave 
me permission.'* 

" Yes," I remember ; and she knows it ?" 

'' Yes." 

^* How did she take it ?" 

" She said nothing at first ; afterwards she 
attributed the rudeness and unkindness of 
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every one, as she termed it, to the fact of her 
origin being known. But I told her no one 
knew besides Ellen and myself and one or two 
others ; certainly no one she was likely to meet." 

" Then it would not be such a dreadful blow 
to her now T 

" Certainly not." 

" Still, though it is a relief to know this, it 
does seem as if I had done wrong in removing 
her to so different a sphere. Oh, surely Thyrza 
will never come to that I" as a remembrance 
of the woman's tipsy look came to her mind. 

" Conventional barriers will prevent that, I 
believe ; as to religion, I fear she knows nothing 
of it." 

Miss Thornton winced. Too truly did her 
heart echo her cousin's fears, but it was hard to 
hear them put into words. 

" There is nothing but that for her," continued 
Mr. Gibson, as his cousin did not answer. " We 
must pray for her, Deborah." 

" Pray for her, John ? my whole life seems to 
be a prayer for her, yet it looks as if God did 
not hear." 

" Don't think that ; He hears, and He will 
answer ; take heart." 

*' But I feel I made a mistake in taking her 
as I did." 
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" We all make mistakes, for we are but 
children ; God is merciful to our infirmities." 

" But my life seems made up of mistakes," 
said Cousin Deborah, in a tone of deep despond- 
ency. She was thinking of that grave under 
the yew-tree at home, and a sudden memory of 
the past three weeks rushed over her. This 
new trouble had seemed to thrust that one 
week of intensest, sudden sweetness into the 
far past, but it came back to her now in all its 
freshness, and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

A woman would have noticed her black dress 
and crape, and drawn her own conclusions, but 
Mr. Cibson was only conscious of a general 
sombre tint about her, while the utter dejection 
of her attitude touched his heart. 

** My childhood was a mistake, and my youth 
too, but that was not my fault ; only all my 
affections and desires, instead of having full 
play, were either warped or strained. It made 
me the woman I have been and am ; nothing 
can ever undo that early treatment. I am all 
twisted and out of shape. Oh, John, if you 
knew how I hate the woman who made me so !" 

" Hush, Deborah !^' 

" I know it is wrong of me, but still she was 
to blame — cruelly, shamefully to blame. Look 
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at my twisted life, my hopes withered, and all 
that was freshest in me either shrivelled to 
nothingness, or encouraged to grow out of all 
proportion. Do you wonder that I hate the 
cause of it ?" 

'•No, I don't wonder." 

" Nameless sorrow to myself and to those I 
love dearer than life. Is there no poison in the 
thought of that ?" 

It was too true, too sadly true. Mr. Gibson, 
sitting there, felt the sorrow in his warm, kindly 
heart, and longed to comfort her. It might be 
his vocation to preach, but he preferred to be in 
season rather than out of it ; and so he refrained 
himself from uttering the little sermon which, 
in another case, might have been applicable. 
He only said, '* She is dead now, we must let 
her rest." 

" But what she has done lives — ^lives in every 
miserable hour of remorse which comes to 
torture me, in every pain which God only knows. 
Oh, John, it is very hard." 

" It w hard ; very, very hard." 

There was silence then for a few minutes, 
and Mr. Gibson leaned back in his chair wonder- 
ing what it would be best to say to her. He 
was not always ready with words, but perhaps 
his quiet sympathy helped her better than any- 
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thing else. His next remark may not have 
been essentially clerical^ but it was very wise 
for all that. 

" I don't know how you feel, Deborah, after 
your hundred and forty miles' journey, but it 
seems to me that if I rang for the chambermaid 
to show you your room, it would be a good 
thing ; and then we will put our troubles aside 
for a while, and have dinner. I ordered it at 
seven.'' 

Miss Thornton rose at once. She did not 
feel hungry herself, or in need of anything 
except peace of mind ; but she knew her cousin's 
habits, and that probably he had taken little or 
nothing since breakfast. So she mechanically 
picked up her bonnet, and one glove which had 
fallen on the floor, and followed the chambermaid 
with her bag to a room on the same landing, 
from whose windows she could look out upon a 
scene of busy life, and where a constant rum- 
bling noise sounded rather too audibly to be 
pleasant. She took no notice of externals at 
first, but she felt it wrong to give way to her 
grumbling mood ; and after bathing her heated 
face, and smoothing her hair, she felt refreshed, 
and more like herself, and as if, after all, dinner 
was not an objectionable institution. 

" I don't see why you should not go to 
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Folkestone with us," said Mr. Gibson when 
they were seated at the table ; ** Ellen and the 
girls go next week, and I am sure it would do 
you good ; you look fagged out." 

He could see that, though nothing else 
struck him, and he felt this proposition of 
his quite a good inspiration at the moment. 

** Oh no I I could not leave home just yet." 

" And why not ?" 

Cousin Deborah would have given something 
if, without her own telling, Mr. Gibson could 
know of what made her heart cling so closely to 
home that she could not bear to leave it. It wa» 
simply impossible that she should enlighten him, 
and it seemed as she sat silent, leaving his ques- 
tion unanswered, that she had been living in a 
different world lately, from which every one but 
the Sutcliffes was shut out. She did not 
reflect that sooner or later she must account for 
her black dress to Ellen ; she only felt just now 
as if stricken with a dumb pain which no one 
else could share. 

'* I thought you said you would come to us 
in the autumn, to be away from the church 
alterations," said Mr. Gibson, wondering at her 
silence. 

" I know I did ; but that seems a long while 
ago. I suppose one may change one's mind 
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without being utterly weak. What do yoU 
think, John ?" 

" That depends on what reason you have for 
changing it. Come, now, Deborah be advised, 
and go with us. It will do you good, and you 
know it will double our pleasure, if we have you 
with us. You have neglected us sadly for an 
unconscionable time." 

" But you don't think it has been because I 
cared less for you all ?" said Miss Thornton, feel- 
ing suddenly reproached. She was very girlish 
still in her ways, and Mr. Gibson forgot her 
grey hairs, and spoke as he would have spoken 
to one of his own daughters. 

" No, no, my dear ; of course we never think 
anything of the sort. But still, just turn the 
idea over in your mind, and let it come right 
side uppermost after the process." 

" The right side all depends upon one's point 
of view." 

" Exactly ; and 1 wish you for once to look 
at it with our eyes instead of your own." 

Miss Thornton smiled, and that difficult 
effect having been accomplished, Mr. Gibson 
took heart, and struck out into a new field 
of conversation, wherein he and his cousin 
jogged on together very comfortably for the 
rest of the evening. 
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It was somewhat diflScult to sleep at first 
in such a noisy neighbourhood, and Miss Thorn- 
ton listened to the clocks striking twelve in 
a confused jumble, some together, and others 
beginning when the first to strike had nearly 
ceased. Then she thought she would compose 
herself, but she heard one and two from the 
church towers before she succeeded. 

London air, especially in August, is not 
invigorating ; dust and smoke combined have 
an effect the reverse of exhilarating ; but as 
Cousin Deborah opened her window it stole 
in not unpleasantly Its freshness was still 
comparatively unsullied, and the sky, of which 
she could catch a glimpse, was blue and clear, 
while the greenness of the tops of the trees in 
the Temple gardens, just within sight, formed 
a contrast to the mass of buildings, and she 
knew how to appreciate it. 

"I shall not be present at your interview,** 
she said to Mr. Gibson, when she met him in 
the sitting-room. 

" No, better not. What shall you do with 
yourself ?" 

"I can go to my own room, with the Times 
for company. That will be the utmost of my 
power. Afterwards we must talk and settle 
something." 

VOL. n. 27 
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PLcebe Hfitjhir.s came with a punetoality for 
which Miss Thornton had not giren her credit. 
It was not easy to devote her mind to newspaper 
det^ails when she knew what interview was 
going on ; but she did her best, and after what 
seemed a very long time, Mr. Gibson tapped at 
her door and she was released. 

'* She is not exactly a relation to be proud o^" 
he said, as his cousin stood by one of the sitting- 
room windows, after ascertaining that the 
woman had been at least sober, ^* and it may 
bring awkward complications for Thyrza ; still, it 
may be better than we think. She does not 
quite relish the idea of the Asylum laundry ; a 
pedlar 8 basket seems more to her mind." 

" A pedlar's basket ? Oh, John !" 

" Yes, it is not what I should like, but it 
would not prevent her being honest and re- 
spectable, and it is better not to thwart her 
unnecessarily." 

" But such a vagrant life t and she would be 
sure to take Walford in her wanderings, and 
then — ^poor Thyrza 1" 

The niece was evidently much more on her 
mind than the aunt, but Mr. Gibson reflected 
that this was but natural, and did not find fault. 

" If Thyrza goes on as she has begun," he 
said, ** it is not likely that even that contingency 
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would disturb her peace of mind : it seems a 
matter of doubt whether she means ever to 
come home/' 

" Oh, but she will, — she must ; don't tell 
me that I shall have trusted all these years iu 



vain." 



** Not in vain, in one sense, for no one ever 
trusted without some recompense of his faith. 
But still we never know how it will come/' 

" Therefore we should give ourselves a wide 
berth and prepare for all emergencies. She 
may come, or she may not, but I wish to give 
her the benefit of the doubt, and keep Walford 
at least free from annoyances for her. That 
cannot be 'wrong, surely ?" 

" No, not wrong. Still, the fact is, it is a 
very difficult matter. You yourself would not 
hear of a bribe to keep the woman quiet, and 
you respect what feelings she may happen to 
have — I do not say has — with regard to the 
only person with whom she can claim kindred. 
It would make a different thing of it altogether 
if we could instal her as lodgekeeper to some 
great house, in a cottage covered with roses and 
honeysuckles, and let her spend the remainder 
of her days in attending to her duties and 
repenting of her sins. That is what the story- 
books would do with her ; but unfortunately 
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we are dealing with a real, live worry, and 
fiction brings no such delusive picture to our 
aii She must, to a certain extent, go her own 
way, and she must be borne with. Then to 
win her to an honest life we must be honest 
with her ourselves. A bribe might be the most 
effectual means of keeping her quiet, but such 
people are very quick to see wrong-doing in 
others, and it would injure for ever any influence 
for good we might have over her. And after 
all, this poor, wretched woman's soul is worth 
more than Thyrza's freedom from annoyance at 
having so unsatisfactory a relation. Don't you 
think so, Deborah V 

" I do. I agree with all you say, but still — " 
As she hesitated she took in unconsciously 
the thoughtful attitude of her cousin. He 
was sitting by the table with his forehead 
resting on his hand, and she suddenly observed, 
without reference to the question under consider- 
ation, how white his hair was growing. He 
was sixty, she knew, and that certainly was 
elderly, if not old ; for it is remarkable how we 
make the point of veritable age recede as we 
approach it. She was elderly herself, or very 
near it, and yet not three weeks ago she had 
had a period of happiness such as comes, as a 
rule, early in life. For the moment she quite 
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forgot about Thyrza and her objectionable aunt, 
and was lost in a temporary musing on herself, 
^nd that short, sweet passage in her life. She 
could almost question her own identity as 
she thought of it, for it seemed more like a 
page out of a poem than anything else. 
Suddenly she was brought back to her pre- 
sent existence by a thought connected with a 
massive signet ring which her cousin wore, 
and which was so much a part of him as to bo 
seldom noticed by those who knew him well. 
It is impossible to account for all the im- 
pressiou3 which flash so quickly across our 
minds, and Cousin Deborah could not say 
what, at this moment, called her attention 
to this one particular point. But the result 
was quick and decisive. 

" Do as you think best with her, John. I 
can trust you better than I can myself. I 
wish to do right unconditionally, and we will 
bear the consequences. We shall be helped;" 
and she held out her hand. 

He gave it one fervent grasp and dropped 
it again. He could not know that his old 
signet ring had had a mission to his cousin, 
but it was the case, nevertheless. She had 
taken in with a new force all there was en- 
graved on it, — a cross, with the motto in quaint 
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old characters, ** Fats ce que tit doiSy advienne 
que pourra /' there could be no more tampering 
with her conscience after that. 

She arrived at the Cottage late the same 
evening, by the train by which she had meant 
to return when she took her departure the 
previous day. Peter met her with the pony- 
carriage, and during the homeward drive 
waxed eloquent respecting the good effects of 
the rain on his carrots. He also communicated 
with some elation the fact of his having gained 
a prize for the best French beans and the 
largest red cabbage at the village flower and 
fruit show held that day. Until that moment 
Miss Thornton, in her anxiety and confusion of 
ideas, had entirely forgotten this annual oppor- 
tunity for competition and mingled satisfaction 
and ill-will. She reproached herself with having 
shown a sad want of interest where she was 
usually so sympathising, and did not hesitate to 
explain, as far as necessary, the cause of her 
neglect. " Special business " was quite sufficient 
reason for Peter, in whatever light the rectory 
party might view it, and she knew they would 
not worry her with questions. 

There were five letters on her davenport 
which caught her eye as she entered the 
drawing-room ; one in a thin envelope, a good 
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deal crumpled, which was unmistakably 
Thyrza's. " Forgotten to be posted," was 
written on the under side, and Miss Thornton 
sat down and read it before going upstairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Considering that it was not exactly an every- 
day kind of visit which Thyrza was making, 
she told Miss Thornton very little. True, her 
letter had been written only a week after her 
arrival at Lindenhain, but she had passed 
through a good many new scenes, which alone 
would have furnished sufficient material for a 
long, descriptive letter. But Thyrza was too 
selfish to consider what would give pleasure to 
Miss Thornton, and contented herself with the 
merest outline of the journey ; though she 
descanted at some length on the want of salt- 
spoons at their less ceremonious meals, and, at 
the table d'hdtey the having the same knife and 
fork for two or three courses, together with the 
free use of the former implement instead of the 
latter by many of the guests, and other little 
matters of a similar nature, which struck her 
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more than the exquisite scenery, and on which 
she could write with greater ease. It was a 
poor letter after her long waiting, but then 
Thyrza's letters were always disappointing, 
thought Cousin Deborah, as she went wearily 
upstairs. 

To go up the Rhine by boat had been Mrs. 
Chamberlaine's first intention, but a very rough 
passage to Ostend, and some prospect of con- 
tinued rain, made her change her mind, and go 
to Lindenhain by rail. They could return by 
boat if they liked, and if the ^weather proved 
favourable. 

Alice was more disappointed by this arrange- 
ment than the others were, for her little romantic 
mind had woven a thousand fancies about the 
river, and a railway seemed a very common- 
place mode of locomotion to her. But she 
made the best of her disappointment without a 
word. 

The country between Ostend and Brussels 
would be as uninteresting as it is monotonously 
flat and dull, were it not for the canals, with 
the avenues of trees on each side, which have a 
quaint, fresh character of their own, if not full 
of beauty, still near akin to the possession of 
that subtle property ; and the wide green fields, 
with here and there country houses, each stand- 
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ing in a cluster of trees, and small inns similarly 
surrounded, with Estaminet in staring letters on 
their walls, have a charm of their own, which 
Alice was quick to appreciate. Then the pic- 
turesque Belgian towns, many-spired Bruges, 
Ghent with its seventy bridges, and Brussels, 
whose cathedral of Ste. Gudule there was no 
time to see. That the railway should go through 
the streets was to the girls an important item 
in the pleasure which all, in a more or less 
degree, felt as they passed through the towns, 
where for the most part an old-world air lin- 
gered, and helped to satisfy Alice's desires. It 
was so odd, too, to watch the quick movements 
of the guard as he ran along outside the car- 
riages, and peeped in to see that the travellers 
were comfortable after their fashion. They 
found the country improve greatly as they ap- 
proached Li^ge, and afterwards they felt it rather 
provoking to have to stop at Verviers two hours, 
instead of going on as quickly as possible ; for, 
however much amusement one may find in a 
journey, there is generally so great a desire to 
reach one's destination, that a little fretting 
against hindranpes is to be taken without ques- 
tion, as betonging to the natural course of 
events, and not to be avoided except under 
very special circumstances. With the exception 
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of Alice, Mrs. Chamberlaine's party were quite 
of the ordinary type of travellers, and grumbled 
and laughed alternately, as their moods varied, 
all along the route. But one and all were 
glad to reach Cologne, where they stayed the 
night. 

The weather had cleared, but Alice was 
greatly disappointed in her first view of the 
Rhine, having no one to tell her that the true 
grandeur of the river, with its majestic scenery, 
does not appear till Bonn is passed and the 
Siebengebirge reached. But, alas for Alice ! the 
train swept so close under the mountain that 
she never saw the beauty of the Drachenfels, 
and, in watching for it, Rolandseck and Non- 
nenwerth disappeared with only a very faint 
glimpse as she turned her head to look. She 
comforted herself with the hope of a better view 
by boat coming down, but her disappointment 
was great nevertheless. At Mainz the trains 
were very obliging, and as they had no time to 
wait, they found themselves at Lindenhain be- 
tween eight and nine, all very tired and ready 
for bed. 

It was three weeks now since they had made 
this journey, of which Thyrza had given Miss 
Thornton so meagre an account in her letter, 
and they were all quite at home in the hotel 
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halfway up one of the picturesque heights of 
the lower ridge of the Taunus. Thyrza and 
Sophy chattered German without fear of making 
many egregious mistakes, and Mrs. Chamberlaine 
and Alice did their best, which was not so good 
as the girls', but still enough for most purposes 
of use, for the elder lady found her French far 
more available for conversation, and Alice was 
not a talker at any time. 

There were the usual guests that one meets 
with at a German table dhdte^ — the young lady 
who giggled, and the young gentleman, her 
lover, who wore spectacles, and did not conceal 
his devotion. There were the three maiden 
ladies of a certain age, who duly attired them- 
selves in new dresses every third day, and ate 
as solemnly as they talked. There was a noted 
sculptor with his wife, who knew both how to 
be agreeable and very much the reverse, ac- 
cording as things appeared to strike them. 
There were two or three German professors, 
one of whom affected white waistcoats and 
lavender gloves, and got himself up regardless 
of expense on every possible occasion when such 
adornments might pardonably be supposed to 
be requisite ; and there was, last but not least, 
a delightfully polished, though far from hand- 
some, old Frenchman, who owned himself a prey 
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to ennuiy but nevertheless made himself so 
agreeable as to convey the idea — to Mrs. 
Chamberlaine's mind at least — that he was 
skilled in the somewhat rare art of putting 
his own grievances aside for the sake of other 
people. 

As to politeness from the gentlemen, as a 
rule, there was no lack of that, and the fresh 
manners and customs, if not always to their 
fancy, were, except with regard to the non- 
renewal of knives and forks, etc., very amusing 
to people who had never been out of their own 
country. 

Then the garden was charming, — shady 
little nooks with table and chairs, where they 
generally took breakfast and tea, under the 
cool shelter of pollard, plane trees, chestnuts, 
and acacias. The Kurhaus was just opposite, 
and the band gave them plenty of music. 
They were indefatigable at first in drinking 
from the springs which gave the place its re- 
putation, but desisted after a while, feeling per- 
fectly well and contented to let well alone. 

The beauty of the scenery was scarcely ap- 
preciated as it deserved to be, except by Alice, 
who by the others would have been considered 
too young to have an opinion upon it, if indeed, 
they had troubled themselves at all about the 
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matter. Yet the gentle child, whose receptive 
nature took in every point of beauty, or sad or 
sweet influence, was laying up for herself rich 
stores of thought, to be a comfort and enlighten- 
ment to her in after days, when this sojourn 
among the German mountains should be a thing 
of the past. She grew fearless, and rambled 
alone up the mountains paths, and by quiet 
nooks in the lovely valleys, where at every 
wayside spring stood a cross, with a representa- 
tion of that divinely pathetic Face with which 
one grows familiar in Continental churches, and 
which is so touching in its perfection of sadness. 
She knew enough of German to read the words 
beneath, invariably these : ^" Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by ? behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow." She 
wondered if any one coxdd pass by without think- 
ing of it. Was it '* nothing" to the peasant women 
in their picturesque costumes, who daily, and 
many times a day, brought their pitchers to be 
filled at the spring beneath ? It was far from 
being "nothing" to her. Child as she was, 
she was no stranger to the story of infinite 
love told so eloquently by those wayside crosses 
among the ferns and grasses under the shade 
of overhanging trees ; and the spirit of it wove 
itself into the thread of her life, not as any 
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mere sentiment, but as a motive power to make 
her do His will who pleased not Himself, and 
to bear with patience the loneliness of soul which 
sometimes was so hard to bear. 

Then, too, she could not fail to be impressed 
by the churchyardp, where the cross at the head 
of each grave had inscribed on it, in golden 
letters, the beautiful "Hier ruht in Gott," 
words breathing of resurrection- tide all through 
the year. She liked the outsides of the churches 
better than the interiors, though these were 
quaint enough, and had a certain touching aspect 
which did not escape her. But the singing 
was too slow to please her, and the organ 
generally too loud. She grew, however, attached 
to the little church of the village before she 
left it, different as it was from any she had ever 
worshipped in before. On the floor of the 
chancel was the stone figure of an abbess about 
whom she wove many wonderful stories ; and 
on the walls were marble monuments to counts, 
with (to her) unpronounceable names, and long 
inscriptions surmounted by coats of arms. A 
modern tablet to the memory of a clergyman 
recently dead struck her even more than these, 
for she had never seen anything like it. It was 
of white marble in the shape of a pyramid, 
underneath which was a half-length portrait of 
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the clergyman himself, looking as if painted in 
oils ; then more white marble and an inscription. 
She did not like it, but it greatly attracted her. 
In front of the pulpit was a good engraving of 
Luther in a gilt frame, and on a pedestal op- 
posite the monument stood a white marble bust 
of Gustavus Adolphus. A strange medley, but 
striking too, and linking past and present, thi 
history of the Church and the history of the 
nation, in a way which appealed very forcibly to 
Alice's mind. 

It was the day on which Miss Thornton 
returned to Walford that Thyrza said to 
Sophy : 

^' I don't see why we should not go up the 
mountains this morning ; there is a cool breeze, 
and Mrs. Chamberlaine is a capital walker. 
Alice could do it too, I am sure. She spends 
hours in strolling and sauntering, a great deal 
more fatiguing than actual brisk walking. 
Come, Sophy, leave that journal of yours alone. 
Who will care to read it when it is done ?" 

Sophy ignored the question. 

*' I think it would be very nice, really," she 
said, closing her book and putting away her 
pen. " We might take some lunch with us, 
and come back in the evening. Where is 
mamma ?" 
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" Sitting in the garden with Alice. I will go 
and ask her." 

Thyrza promoted these mountain excursions, 
for a certain restlessness possessed her, traceable, 
if she had cared to follow it to its source, to the 
fact of not having heard a word of Percy since 
he had seen them on board the steamer for 
Ostend. He had then expressed no intention 
of following them, but she did not forget his 
previous determination, and as she was not one 
to sit with her hands folded, and wait for what 
might happen, she was very energetic in walking 
and climbing, and finding out objects of in 
terest. It gave her something to do ; though, 
sad to say, she cared very little for ruined castles, 
pronouncing them all alike, and wearisome by 
their frequent repetition. To-day, however, she 
had. Konigstein in view, and went to Mrs. 
Chamberlaine resolved to carry her point. 

** Go up the mountains ? Certainly, my 
dear, I shall be delighted. — Alice, how do you 
feel, darling ? ready for walking this cool 
morning 1" 

Alice was of course enraptured at the pros- 
pect, and the party set off. 

It was a beautiful walk. Part of the way the 
road was bordered by a poplar avenue ; farther 
on, by one of mountain ash. There were many 
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corn-fields, some already cut, others nearly ripe, 
and the apple trees scattered about them having 
a very curious effect. From the top of the first 
hill was an exquisite view of the Taunus, 
stretching out in a semi-circle, with lovely green 
valleys, and white and red houses like chdlets 
below. The peaks of various shapes, some 
round, some pointed, some one-sided, three with 
ruins on the summit, and villages below, all 
looked soft and beautiful in the calm sunshine, 
as they went up the mountain to Konigstein. 
High up was the castle, majestic in its ruins. 

" Shall we go to the top ?" asked Alice, as 
they came to a pause, for the ruins were exten- 
sive, and they were tired with exploring. 

"Why, we are at the top," said Thyrza, 
" what more would you have ?" 

"I should like to climb that tower, there 
must be such a splendid view." 

Mrs. Chamberlaine declined so many steps, 
but said she would be quite happy to wait for 
them, and then they set off 

It was a magnificent view ; over the Taunus, 
over the valleys of the Rhine and the Main, far 
away to the mountains beyond. How smiling 
and peaceful looked the valleys 1 — ^how grand 
and solemn the heights ! and those silvery waters 
— the Main appearing at five different times, 
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and the Rhine three. It was difficult to leave 
their post of eminence, whence so much beauty 
could be seen, but no less necessary ; for Thyrza 
consulted her watch, and found they had al- 
ready been halfan-hour up there, and remembered 
a remark of Mrs. Chamberlaine's about lunch. 
So down they came again, and made a very good 
meal, picnic fashion. 

Afterwards they went across to the opposite 
ruin of Falkenstein. not nearly so extensive as 
the other, but still very beautiful. Here the 
elders rested while Alice gathered flowers. 

She had been used to the river-side blossoms 
at home, but had never seen any like these^ 
They were of nearly all kinds, — wood, heath, 
and marsh had apparently sent their choicest 
representatives to grace the beautiful spot, and 
make loveliness more lovely. Alice was ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the treasures in 
her lap, wondering how such large Canterbury 
bells and so brilliant a blue salvia could pos- 
sibly grow wild, when, from a bush at her right 
hand, a straw hat rose up, and a moment after- 
wards she was startled by a familiar voice : 

" Why, Alice, you must be the queen of the 
fairies, neither more nor less." 

" Percy ! where did you spring from ? I 
thought you were miles and miles away." 
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" Very proud indeed to know that you 
honoured me with a thought at all," said Percy, 
lifting his hat, — ^he was lazy as usual, but still 
polite. 

" Well, that is to say,*' said truthful Alice, 
" I don't know that I ever thought of you very 
much, but if I had, of course I should have 
thought of you at Surbiton. But I am very 
glad you are come, you will enjoy it so/' 

" Shall I r thought Percy to himself ; " and 
where are the rest ?" he said aloud. 

" Oh, a little higher up. Wait just a minute, 
that I may put all these in my basket. Now — 
oh, thank you, but I don't in the least mind 
carrying it," as Percy hooked his stick through 
the handle, and swung it over his shoulder, 
giving his free hand to Alice at the same time. 

He was always kind to her, and she liked 
him ; besides, the mountain side was rough just 
here, and he helped her; but he had never 
known her talk so much, and the fragile look 
was not visible to-day, for the mountain breeze 
had given her a colour which at home she seldom 
had. He was pleased, and answered all her 
questions about home, and his mother, and the 
girls, as easily and brightly as if he had not 
very great fears of his welcome by Thyrza when 
the mountain top should be reached. They 
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saw him coming, or rather saw a man's figure, 
for no one but Thyrza identified him till quite 
close. She, of course, said nothing, and so he 
came upon Mrs. Charaberlaine and Sophy as a 
surprise, and they both exclaimed together, as 
Alice had before : 

" Where did you come from V 

Thyrza was silent, but Percy took no visible 
notice. He shook hands with her, as with the 
others, and then sat down on the grass by Mrs. 
Chamberlaine. 

" And you are not tired of all this sort of 
thing V he asked, indicating with a wave of his 
hand the sky and the castle-crowned mountains, 
** you don't find it slow, 1 hope V 

"On the contrary, we areenjoyingitimmensely. 
But how did you know where to find us ?" 

"You forgot that we studied Badeker together, 
and I knew beforehand of your destination. 
Beside, I was at Mrs. Leslie's a few days ago, 
and it seems Sophy had given her a very glow- 
ing account of all things." 

" 1 did not know you had written to Mrs. 
Leslie," said Thyrza. 

" Mamma did, at any rate," said Sophy, with 
a little defiance in her tone. " 1 promised I 
would write." 

Thyrza gave her a sharp look which had the 
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effect of making her blush, and she bent over 
Alice's shoulder to inspect her flowers. 

" What a splendid salvia ! Where did you 
get it r 

" Down below. Is it not fine ? Nearly as 
good as the one in the garden at home." 

The mountain air had given Thyrza a rich 
colour, so that she looked even better than 
usual. Her hat, with its deep blue veil twisted 
carelessly round her neck, cloud-fashion, suited 
her to perfection, and contrasted admirably with 
her black hair. Percy thought she really was 
remarkably handsome, but he wondered whether 
she meant to be less icy after a while. She 
was certainly decidedly chilling in her manner. 
However, Mrs. Chamberlain e talked, and Sophy 
and Alice busied themselves with the flowers, 
while Thyrza collected wraps and umbrellas, 
and made herself useful in that way of hers 
which always had the effect of causing Mrs. 
Chamberlaine to say she was invaluable ; and 
presently they started homevjards, Thyrza walk- 
ing on with Alice, and talking to her in an 
unusually amiable strain, while Sophy kept 
behind with her mother and Percy, not wishing 
to risk any more comments on her correspon- 
dence. 

" It doesn't look particularly promising," 
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thought Percy as he parted from them at the 
door of their hotel, saying his own was a little 
lower down the village ; " but * faint heart never 
won fair lady/ so here goes ! I'll risk my fate 
before another fortnight's over, and get an 
answer of some sort from her. But she can do 
the grand very successfully, I must say. All 
the better I I shouldn t like a fool for a wife. 
Hollo I here we are ; and nothing in the world 
for supper but an omelette, I'd wager fifty 
pounds. Well, there are worse things than 
omelettes, so let's be thankful ;" and therewith 
he turned into the house. 

Thyrza also took her determination. She 
made up her mind that he should put a certain 
question to her before they returned to England. 
She quite intended to say '* yes " in reply to 
it, but meanwhile Percy should feel her value. 
The spirit of conquest was strong within her ; 
she would bring him to her feet, but she would 
torture him first. It was the old story of cat 
and mouse which so many girls of Thyrza'a 
stamp delight to act, and she entered into it 
with all the eagerness of her undisciplined 
nature, only taking care always that her victim 
should not escape her. It was an exciting 
game, she knew. So much the better. She 
was weary of the mountains and the river, and 
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the chit-chat of the tahle (Thdte and Alices 
imperfectly subdued raptures. She looked for- 
ward to the time when she should write the 
news of her triumph to Miss Thornton and to 
Emily Gibson. She imagined herself stepping 
into the place of the elder Mrs. Graham, and be- 
holding that imperfectly educated mother-in-law 
in prospect, settling herself with her namby- 
pamby daughters in a house far less imposing 
than the one over which she at present reigned. 
And then the endless luxuries and comforts in 
store for her! Percy would be her slave, of 
course, and she would enjoy life thoroughly. 
Then, too, how it would spite that dreadful 
Mr. Gibson and his wife I 

So Thjnrza built her castles in the air, and 
as she never communicated her inmost thoughts 
to her friends, there was no one to remind her 
of the fate of the girl who counted her chickens 
before they were hatched ; and if there had 
been any such faithful monitor, she would have 
laughed the old story to scorn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the morning after Percy's arrival at Linden - 
hain Thyrza retreated to her room, and told 
Sophy she had letters to write, and did not wish 
to be disturbed ; spite of which, Alice knocked 
at her door between ten and eleven, and asked 
to be admitted. 

" Well, what is it, Alice ?" 

'* Percy is here, and he wants us to go to Epp- 
stein this afternoon." 

" Well, I have no wish to hinder you." 

** But you will come too V 

" I have letters to write." 

" But they will be fihished before dinner ?" 

"I don't know about that. Besides, it is 
absurd to put off an excursion like that till the 
afternoon; walking in the heat of the day is 
rather too much of a good thing." 
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*' Percy did talk of starting at once, but Sophy- 
said you were busy." 

** And so I am. Now do go, Alice, and leave 
me in peace." 

" She won't say whether she will come or not ; 
she is busy writing, she says, and does not wish 
to be disturbed," said Alice, on her return to 
the rest. 

" I will go to her," said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

" Come, Thyrza dear, put your letters away 
and get your hat. We are going to drive part 
of the way, so as to be fresh for climbing." 

" It is absurd to have two such expeditions 
on successive days. We are all stiff with the 
mountains yesterday. It would be much better 
to wait." 

"Well, I daresay Mr. Graham might think 
of something less fatiguing." 

" But really, Mrs. Chamberlaine, I must write 
my letters. Fancy the state my poor aunt will 
be in ! I forgot to post the last I wrote to her 
till a fortnight after date, and I daresay she has 
been worrying herself about me. I cannot 
neglect her, nor would you wish it, I am 



sure." 



" Certainly not. But still, in half an hour 
you could say a good deal, and then we might 
decide on something less fatiguing." 
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** I have no wish to be selfish," said Thyrza, 
closing her writing-case. 

** That's a dear girl," said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 
" Now be quick." 

" Congratulate me on my success," she said, 
as Thyrza followed her into the garden and 
Percy's presence. 

" What makes you choose another mountain 
expedition?" said Thyrza, after taking Mr. 
Graham's hand in a limp manner, and letting it 
go again. 

" I don't in the least care where we go. It is 
all old ground to me. What do you say, Mrs. 
Chamberlaine ? Suppose we do Frankfort to- 
day r 

"And tire ourselves to death with trailing 
through the streets and staring at pictures and 
statues," said Thyrza, sotto voce. 

" I am ready for anything," said Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, good-naturedly. 

*' Very well, then ; what do the young ladies 
say ?" and he turned to Thyrza, who appeared 
not to see him. 

" / should like it,'* said Sophy. " And so 
should I," said Alice. 

" And you. Miss Bryant ?" 

"I beg your pardon; were you talking to 
me?" 
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" I was proposing Frankfort for to-day. We 
can go by train, and leave Eppstein for another 
time. You would like to go ?" 

'* I don't mind at all, — just as you like ;" and 
she yielded with that disobliging air which 
makes every one else uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Chamberlaine and Sophy could not think what 
possessed her. However, in a minute or two 
she was all smiles, and talking to Percy in the 
most amiable manner possible. It was unac- 
countable, certainly, but then it was no doubt 
tiresome to have been disturbed when she had 
settled herself to letter-writing. They were 
always ready to make excuses for Thyrza when 
any were needed, which was not often the 
case. 

Percy at least enjoyed the day, for the object 
of his attachment was blandly agreeable ; pro- 
fessed herself charmed with all the statues 
(which she did not in the least care for) ; took 
great interest in the Judengasse and the old 
house of the Rothschilds ; made her head ache 
with looking at the portraits in the Romersaal, 
and three picture galleries afterwards, and never 
grumbled ; declared that dining in the Palmen- 
garten was of all things charming ; and was 
most bewitchingly dependent on the aid of 
Percy's hand when descending from the train 
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on their return. He, poor foolish fellow, took 
courage when his proposal to visit Eppstein 
next day met with a delighted acquiescence. 

" He seems very much in love with her/* said 
Sophy to her mother later in the evening, when 
they were alone. 

" Not a doubt of it. Well, it will be a very 
nice match for her, poor girl, and we must give 
her up with a good grace. But it will be a trial 
for his mother and the girls to have to find 
another home." 

" Oh, they will get over that." 
" Very likely ; but it will be hard at first. 
Now, Sophy, you must go to bed and sleep, 
there are the mountains before us to-morrow." 

They had lovely views next day of the whole 
range of the Taunus, and the drive through the 
valley was perfect, the road being so winding, 
and the scenery changing every minute. Then 
where two valleys met they came upon the ruins 
of an old castle on a high rock, with such an 
old-world looking village below ; and a large 
mill, its wheel turned by a very rapid stream. 
They dismissed the carriage and roamed about, — 
leisurely, however, for they intended to walk 
home. 

The circumstances were peculiarly favourable 
to love-making, but Percy did not progress par- 
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ticularly. Thyrza was neither cold nor hot to^ 
day, but in that middle state of cool indifference 
which is beyond all things trying to any one 
feeling the changes of mental temperature, and 
interested as Percy was. He made several futile 
attempts at conversation, and was wondering 
what possessed her, when, to crown his discom- 
fiture, she took out of her pocket a Tauchnitz 
edition of some English novel, and said she 
wanted to read. There was a lovely nook under 
the trees, where she settled herself in a way 
which said plainly enough she did not want him 
any more, and he felt himself dismissed. 

" Where is Miss Bryant ?" asked Alice, as Mr. 
Graham joined the mother and daughters, who 
were resting at a little distance. 

" Reading under a tree there." 

"Reading?" exclaimed Mrs. Chamberlaine, 
" one does not come here to read ; she has plenty 
of opportunities for that at home. What is she 
thinking of?" 

" That's more than I can tell you. Oh, Miss 
Sophy ! going to sketch ? Well, you have 
plenty of scope for your powers ; but I did not 
know you were an artist." 

Sophy laughed. " I am not an artist, or any- 
thing approaching it, but still one likes to take 
home some remembrance of a beautiful view. 
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The worst is, I always make my greens too blue 
and my browns too black." 

** I think I know a remedy for that," said 
Percy ; and he gave her several useful hints as 
she went on, proving that he possessed more 
knowledge than they had imagined. He was 
rather glad to be able to devote himself to her, 
hoping thereby to arouse a little jealousy in 
Thyrza. His efforts fell to the ground, to all 
appearance, at least, for she was as indifferent 
later in the day as she had been earlier, and he 
half wished he could give her up at once, and 
make an end of all this dilly-dallying. 

" The. splendour falls on castle walls," 

quoted Alice, as they were returning ; and for 
once, no one laughed at her. They would have 
been very dull minds indeed, not to have been 
impressed in some degree by the beauty around 
them. The light effects were perfect ; great 
masses of wood at the mountain tops, with rocks 
p,eeping out here and there, all casting long sha- 
dows on the green slopes beneath. Then, as the 
sun sank lower, the mountain tops were covered 
with a bright light, while the lower parts were 
in shadow. Mrs. Chamberlaine, for once, felt it 
too beautiful to comment upon, and they walked 
on almost in silence, Sophy w^ishing Edmund 
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Leslie could see it as she saw it then, and 
Thyrza occupied with her own thoughts, wherein 
the exceeding loveliness of the scenery had little 
part. 

"What made you so quiet to-day?" asked 
Sophy, who had gone into Thyrza s room for a 
little chat before bedtime. 

" Was I quiet ?" 

" Of course you were. Percy looked quite 
miserable." 

" I should like to know what dijfference it 
makes to him whether I am quiet or not," said 
Thyrza, haughtily. 

" Oh, you will know all in good time, no 
doubt," said Sophy. " There is no mistaking 
what he means ; what you mean is a different 
thing altogether." 

'' Quite." 

" But, seriously, Thyrza, you might give the 
poor fellow a little encouragement. I am quite 
sure he only came here on your account." 

" Then it was a pity he should take that 
trouble, T am sure." 

" But surely, Thyrza, you like him ?" 

" Mr. Graham is the proper person to ask 
that question, Sophy." 

** I beg your pardon. Well, I feel sure he 
will ask it before long, and then we shall see ;" 
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and Sophy looked very bright and know- 
ing. 

"Is that lovely sketch in dark blue and 
yellow, with clouds like pujffy dandelion seeds, 
intended for our friend in glasses at home ?*' 

"Really, Thyrza, you are very provoking." 

" Not at all ; it is only tit for tat. You are 
always harping on Mr. Graham, so I return the 
compliment by harping on Mr. Leslie. That is 
fair, is it not ?" 

" Well, perhaps so, in the light you view it ; but 
I could never treatMr. Leslie as you treatPercy." 

" You would be too glad to hook your fish, to 
play any tricks with your line and bait," said 
Thyrza. 

" I was not thinking of that at all. Only I 
do really think you are very unkind." 

" To whom r 

" To Percy." 

" Oh, well, that will not hurt him." 

" How nice it will be to look back on this 
visit ! I am enjoying it so much T' 

'* Are you ? Well, I find it rather wearisome. 
And what hideous boys one meets in the village 
— great fellows in knickerbockers, with legs the 
same thickness all the way from the ankle to the 
knee 1 Dreadful to contemplate I" and Thyrza 
made a gesture of disgust. 

VOL. II. 29 
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" That comes of wrapping up the babies as if 
they were mummies or chrysalises. Of course 
they can't kick, poor little mites 1 By the way, 
Thyrza, what has become of that little frock you 
were embroidering so elaborately V* 

'* Oh, you mean the one I was doing for Mrs. 
Ferrars' baby. I really don't know whether I 
brought it or not. At any rate, it won't matter ; 
Fanny Sutcliffe is sure to be slave to her first 
niece, and make her no end of things. I think 
now I shall finish it for the bazaar Mrs. Leslie 
is interested in ; I like her so much, and she has 
been very kind to me." 

" Yes, you and she seemed to take to each 
other at once. I wonder how it is Miss Thornton 
is not very cordial towards her ?" 

'* Oh, there is no accounting for Aunt De- 
borah's whims and fancies. From all I can hear, 
she is under great obligations to Mrs. Leslie's 
family, and yet she shows the utmost coolness. 
But Mrs. Leslie says she was always peculiar." 

" Do you think it is quite right to discuss 
her in that manner, — I mean with Mrs. Leslie ?" 

" Eight ? Of course it is. What next ?" 

** Oh, it only seems to me that if we find 
fault with people older than ourselves, it 
weakens our respect for them, and that cannot 
be right." 
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" Since when have you adopted that truly 
pious sentiment V asked Thyrza, ironically. 

" I don't know ; I can only say I have it. 
Come, when will you have finished brushing 
your hair ? I want to try and do it after the 
fashion of the giggling one. Her head — the 
back part of it, I mean — is beautiful to be- 
hold." 

*' I am a great deal too tired to-night. Come 
in to-morrow morning when I am dressing, and 
you shall try your skill. Now good-night." 

Sophy took her dismissal as a matter of course, 
and went at once. 

" Such long, thick hair I" she said next morn- 
ing, as she was twisting it into elaborate coils ; 
" I wish mine were half as thick. ** 

" Yours is much more glossy than mine," said 
Thyrza, rather discontentedly. " Nothing will 
ever make mine smooth." 

'^ That is of no consequence. Now just turn 
your head that way. Becoming, isn't it ?" 

Thyrza, between two glasses, was contem- 
plating the effect of Sophy's handiwork, when 
Mrs. Chamberlaine entered. 

" I am afraid Alice is ill," she said, 

" What a nuisance !" thought Thyrza, while 
Sophy said, " Surely not !" 

" She seems feverish, and complains of head- 

29—2 
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ache. I have told her to lie in bed, and have 
sent Gretchen for the doctor. But I want you, 
Thyrza, as soon as you can be ready, dear ; for 
I told him to come at once, and I am sure I 
shall want an interpreter." 

" I shall be ready in a minute or two, — Come, 
Sophy, finish as quickly as you can." 

She was exceedingly vexed at the " tiresome 
child " for being ill, or pretending to be so. Now 
they would have to keep indoora, or at least not 
stray beyond the garden. It was insujfferable, 
and Thyrza did not give a thought to the 
mother s anxiety. 

The doctor came, and said there was not 
much amiss. She was feverish, certainly, but 
only from over-fatigue, and he thought she 
might have taken a little chill. He prescribed 
for her, and after breakfast Thyrza, with the 
air of a martyr, went up to sit with her, re- 
solved to victimise herself if the occasion de- 
manded. 

She was not exactly the person for a sick 
soom, she was too loud in her speech, and never 
ha.ving been ill herself, she had no patience or 
sympathy with any one needing quiet. She 
would have had people rouse themselves, even 
if they were dying, so angry and contemptuous 
was she with regard to what she called " giving 
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way." The fact that she must keep all these 
sentiments to herself did not tend to make her 
more lenient with Alice, and she went into the 
room inwardly chafing at not being able to give 
her the goodscolding which she felt she deserved. 
Mrs. Chamberlainp was sitting by the bed- 
side. 

'' I came to stay with Alice, if she would like 
to have me." 

Alice smiled and thanked her. She did not 
love Thyrza particularly, but she was very grate- 
ful for kindness. 

" I shall stay with her, thank you, my dear," 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine ; " I could not leave her, 
and there is no need for us all to stay in. Be- 
sides, I thought you were going to Mainz to-day; 
it would be a pity to disappoint you." 

** Oh, that would not matter," said Thyrza 
quickly, reflecting that this expedition had been 
planned before Percy's arrival, and was to be 
made with the three elderly spinsters. She had, 
till Mrs. Chamberlaine mentioned it, forgotten 
that this was the day that had been fixed upon, 
and they had not yet met the ladies, as Sophy 
and she had taken their breakfast together in 
the garden, where the trio had not yet made 
their appearance. Sophy came in at this moment, 
having gone to the bureau for the letters, and 
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was ready now to propose to give up anything 
for her mother's comfort and that of Alice. 

" I assure you nothing need be altered. Alice 
will be better quiet, and it would be foolish to 
interfere with your arrangements. So be sen- 
sible girls, both of you, and go and enjoy your- 
selves." 

Thyrza thought that last command might be 
difficult to obey, but she said nothing, and went 
to her room with her letter. 

It was from Miss Thornton, and perhaps was 
just a little stiff from the fact that what her mind 
was full of when she wrote was not exactly what 
she could communicate to Thyrza. First, she 
had not written for nearly a month, but the 
events of that time had stirred the very depths 
of her heart, and Thyrza, though her own adopted 
darling, was the last person in the world to whom 
she could make a confidence. So there was 
nothing in the letter about the new-made grave 
under the yew-tree, or about that unsatisfactory 
relative whose choice of employment had fallen 
upon a pedlar s basket. But there was the 
ordinary village news, — the flower show and 
Peter's prizes, the approaching alterations to be 
made in the church, and then the announcement 
that she expected to go to Folkestone with the 
Gibsons in a few days, but that letters might be 
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sent to the Cottage as usual. There were the 
customary tender words, which always fell short 
of their aim, and the blessing which Thyrza 
scorned. She read the letter through once, and 
then tore it into little bits for the chambermaid's 
dustpan to collect with other rubbish. Then she 
moved the looking-glass into a better light, and 
contemplated the new arrangement of her hair. 
It became her admirably. So did the blue 
ribbon which she wore below the white frill at 
her throat. What a nuisance it was that she 
had forgotten to tell Percy of their proposed 
visit to Mainz to day ! Of course they could 
not get rid of the ancient chaperons, but he might 
safely have gone with them; and now how should 
they get through the day ? Sophy would simper 
and chatter whenever she was not maundering 
about Alice, and their companions would say 
"Ach!" in all the varieties of tones of which that 
interjectional sound is capable. And Percy 
would be wasting his time at Lindenhain, when 
she would have made him so useful as general 
guide and her own particular companion. She 
was wondering how soon they would have to set 
off, and congratulating herself on not having yet 
finished the letter to Miss Thornton which the 
Frankfort expedition had interrupted, when 
Sophy came in. 
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" We must be ready by half-past ten, Thyrza." 

" All right." 

" How is Miss Thornton r 

" She doesn^t say, but seems elated on account 
of the enormous growth of a cabbage which has 
won a prize at the South Walford show." 

" Thyrza !" 

" Well, that is the principal item of news, 
except that she is going to Folkestone in a few 
days." 

*' Is she ? The Leslies jare going there too." 

" Who told you ?" 

'^ Mary ; I have had a letter from her this 
morning. She sends her love." 

" She might have spared herself the trouble. 
I think she is the most objectionable girl I 
know. One would never think her Mrs. Leslie's 
daughter." 

"Perhaps not. But I like Mary in spite of 
that." 

"Probably. I know there is a halo round 
the family which blinds your vision, dear. Never 
mind I Mary might be worse ; she does not 
squint.'* 

" Neither does her brother." 

" Really, Sophy, how you excite yourself for 
nothing ! I never said he did." 

" But you implied it." 
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« 

" What an unreasonable girl you are I 
Because a certain young lady does not squint, 
are we to infer at once that her brother does ? 
Only I can make allowance in your case." 

Thyrza seemed in one of her most aggravating 
moods, and Sophy did not care to stay with 
her. Indeed, she felt she was not wanted, for 
the writing-case was brought out, and that 
said as plainly as possible that the sooner she 
went the better. 

Thyrza was glad she had not sent her letter 
to Miss Thornton, because now she need only 
write a postscript in reply to the one just 
received. Taking out her writing-case was a 
mere ruse to get rid of Sophy, for a very few 
lines completed her letter, and it was quickly 
enclosed in an envelope and stamped. Sophy at 
this moment came in again. 

" Won't to-morrow be your birthday, Thyrza ?" 

" Yes." 

" It was odd Miss Thornton should write so 
near the day and not wait for it." 

" Oh, I shall hear again, never fear ; she 
always writes. Besides, to-morrow I shall be 
twenty-one, you know ; of course I shall have a 
letter from her." 

"Alice is troubling herself because she is 
afraid it will be dull for you. I know mamma 
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meant that we should go to Bingen on your 
birthday, and she thought it would be a nice 
surprise. Now I don t know what we shall do." 

"Oh, dont trouble. Mrs. Charaberiaine is 
very kind and we can go to Bingen when 
Alice is better ; it will be all the same thing." 

"I can't imagine you are only twenty-one, 
Thyrza. You seem years older." 

'* Quite old-maidish, I suppose." 

" Not in the least ; only you seem to be 
so self-reliant and wise, and all the rest of it. 
I can't understand that you are only a few 
months older than I am." 

" Well, it is the fact, nevertheless. Now I 
suppose these glorious old ladies will soon be 
ready. There is an element of martyrdom in 
most lives, I imagine, so let us take a look 
at the stake and grow accustomed to it." 

*' What a serious business you make of it, 
Thyrza ! I don't like to associate such ideas 
with martyrdom. It is too sacred a thing to 
make a joke of." 

" Well, we will call it physic, since you are, 
so fastidious. To-day we are in for a dose ; 
let us take it and make no faces." 

** I really cannot see anything so disagree- 
able in it," said Sophy. 

Thyrza made no answer ; only she took out 
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Ler hat and raantle, and Sophy went in order 
to do the same. 

The German ladies were first-rate guides ; 
everything that they thought could possibly 
interest the English girls they took pains to 
show them, and when at last, between four 
and five, they went into the quaint old-red- 
sandstone cathedral, even Thyrza felt the day 
had not been quite so wearisome as she had 
anticipated. She and Sophy had exclaimed 
at the odd look of the square pillars, and 
made their necks ache with looking up at the 
frescoes and the monuments, and had come 
to the conclusion that they were growing 
tired, when their German friends opened the 
door into the cloisters. As it closed, Sophy 
uttered a little cry of surprise, for there was 
Percy Graham. 

The suddenness took away Thyrza's power of 
concealing what she felt, and the quick smile of 
delight which overspread her face revealed to 
Percy a good deal. She was her old indiflferent 
self directly, but that smile was balm to his 
heart, and the rest of the day left nothing to be 
desired. 

After all, sight-seeing, especially in towns 
and cities, is very wearying ; and when some- 
thing was proposed for the next day, Thyrza 
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flatly refused to have anything to do with it, 
saying she should enjoy a quiet day at home 
better than anything. 

" And as it will be her birthday we must let 
her have her own way, I suppose," said Sophy, 
with a good-humoured laugh, as they bade 
Percy good evening on their return. 

Alice was better the next day, and very 
anxious to do honour to Miss Bryant s birthday. 
She had her own particular present ready for 
her, an exquisitely-carved frame for photographs 
which she had made sure of some days before. 
Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy had both remem- 
bered her special fancies, and chosen their gifts 
accordingly, and a box containing a set of 
beautiful ornaments from Miss Thornton, which 
had arrived the day before, and which (guessing 
its nature) Mrs. Chamberlaine had put aside for 
presentation this morning, was ready for her on 
the breakfast- table. Letters from Emily Gibson 
and Fanny Sutcliffe came by the first post j and 
the kind-hearted German girl, whose giggling 
had so annoyed Thyrza, had made the little 
table quite festive with flowers. Altogether 
she felt very bright and happy, and when, 
before breakfast was over, Percy appeared, there 
seemed nothing else wanting. 

" I hope you treat us all as friends on your 
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birthday," he said, after giving his good wishes 
in so elaborate a manner that the German girl 
went off into a fit of giggling of extra length, and 
then the neatest of parcels was placed in 
Thyrza's hands. 

It was a photograph book, perfect both within 
and without ; for the leaves were faintly tinted 
so as to show off the pictures ; and the orna- 
mental part was so simple, yet in such good 
taste, that Thyrza was charmed. The covers 
were simply bewitching, in the best style of 
Swiss carving, and the tiny shield in the centre 
of each, half hidden among the intricacies of the 
leaves and flowers, had her monogram in gro- 
tesque letters. It puzzled her how he could 
have had it done, for she did not know that 
Sophy's speech last night was not the first 
intimation which had reached him. A chance 
remark spoken months ago had not been forgot- 
ten, and he had taken care to be in good time. 
She was unfeignedly pleased, and so was he to 
see her so. Certainly the horizon was clearing ; 
but he would not be hasty, there would be 
plenty of opportunities yet ; he would bide his 
time. His misgivings left him from that day ; 
although Thyrza continued very variable, and 
sometimes tortured him almost beyond endur- 
ance, yet for all that there was a deal of pleasure 
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amidst the pain. Alice was better in a few 
days, but still feeble and languid, so the whole 
party went to Heidelberg for a week, to 
see what change of air and scenery would do 
for her. 

There they roamed among the ruins of the 
splendid old castle, from whose heights they 
had a view only bounded by the far-off Vosges, 
and wandered about the great courtyard witli 
its wonderful gateway and carvings, and ivy- 
clad walls and buttresses. They made 
pilgrimages to the Wolfebrunnen, and were 
never weary of the banks of the beautiful 
Neckar. Alice revived quickly, and took in, 
with a power of appreciation which the others 
lacked, the spirit of beauty which haunted 
every sweet fair scene which met their view at 
each turn of the gliding river. It was quite a 
grief to her to leave such loveliness behind 
when they returned to Lindenhain. 

*'A fortnight more, and we must think 
about going home,'' said Mrs. Chamberlaine 
the next day. 

** Oh, we can do a deal in a fortnight," said 
Alice ; " and fancy, we are going to Bingen to- 
morrow ; how delightful that will be !" 

Yes, it was delightful in a certain sense, — 
for the Neiderwald is not exactly the place to 
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visit and forget, and the view of the Rheingau 
seen from its lofty heights would have been 
enough in itself without Bingen, so picturesque 
in its surroundings that Alice thought she 
could never weary of the exquisite scene, com- 
bining so many striking characteristics in one 
splendid whole. Then the Mouse Tower, with 
its cruel associations, and the grandeur of 
Ehrenfels and Rheinstein. She said very little, 
for it seemed like a beautiful dream. Sometimes 
Thyrza would laugh, and that disturbed her, 
while Percys jokes grated upon her mind, 
seeming out of tune with the reverence with 
which everything beautiful impressed her. Her 
mother was very careful of her, that the river 
breeze should not do her harm, and Sophy 
seemed in a state of satisfaction with all things. 
That day gave them all something to think of 
for some time to come. 

" We have never climbed the Altkonig," said 
Percy one evening a few days later. 

" And have you any particular fancy for so 
doing ?" asked Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

" Well, I suppose there's a fine view from the 
top, and all that sort of thing, and it seems fe 
pity not to do as others have done before us. I /' > 
vote we make an expedition to-morrow." ^ / 
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** I am afraid I could not do it," said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, " and Alice would be tired." 

" We could at least try, mamma," said Sophy. 

" And you. Miss Bryant ?" 

'* I am ready for anything." 

She had been cooler again, and he was re- 
solved to put his fate to the touch without 
more delay. He knew perfectly well that Mrs. 
Chamberlaine would give in by the time they 
were half way up the mountain ; and as to 
Sophy, they could dispose of her. A few words 
with Thyrza by herself he must have, and it 
was really wonderfully difficult to find opportu- 
nities ; now he would make one. The few 
arrangements were quickly decided on, and 
then he took his leave. As he came to Thyrza 
standing a little apart, he said, with a look 
which could not be misunderstood, " To-morrow 
at this time we shall have surmounted a diffi- 
culty, and that is always a satisfactory thing to 
have done. Good-night." 

That the difficulty was something more than 
the Altkonig, she was perfectly aware, and before 
she went to sleep that night she had composed 
the letter to Miss Thornton which should tell 
of her conquest 
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CHAPTER X. 

" I AM sure Alice will be far better at home,'^ 
8aid Mr8. Chamberlaine, as they met at break- 
fast the next morning. 

The air was warm but clear, and the early 
September sun shone through the plane trees 
and glowed on the beautiful leaves of the chest- 
nuts which shaded their little garden bower 
where the table was laid. It was just the day 
for an excursion, and she felt sorry to disappoint 
the girls ; yet she did not like to leave Alice, 
and scarcely approved of their going without 
some older lady. 

Thyrza said nothing ; she had made so many 
plans since they had parted last evening on the 
strength of Percy's look, that she felt if this day s 
expedition were given up it would be like 
loosening a stone which would endanger the 
safety of an entire building; But she would not 

VOL. II. 30 
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stir herself to hinder the course of events ; she 
left Sophy to do that for her. 

** You would not like to leave Alice with Frau 
Hernsheim T she asked. 

The lady in question was rather an invalid, 
and seldom went beyond the Kurgarten. She 
had taken a fancy to Alice, and Mrs. Chamberlaine 
had no doubt she would be kind to her, but then 
she did not like to leave the child, and said so. 

Thyrza mentally condemned her as a slave to 
all Alice's whims and fancies, but Sophy under- 
stood her mother better, and only said, " Per- 
haps a bright idea will come to us." 

Not far off was another little shadv nook 
where the three spinster ladies were talking 
solemnly at their early meal. ^* If I thought it 
would be of any use, I would ask them," said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, " but Fraulein Lottchen 
could never go, she is far too fat ; and as to the 
others, I am doubtful." 

" We can but ask," said Sophy. 

So Mrs. Chamberlaine went and explained 
her dilemma. The eldest declined on the plea 
of rheumatism, but the others were delighted ; 
the youngest, who was the fat one, being 
enthusiastic in her expressions of pleasure. So 
long had they seen the two crowns on the head 
of the old king, the bright stones of the circular 
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walls standing out in clear relief against the 
dark woods around, that to be able to examine 
those so-wonderful walls at leisure was a most 
enchanting thought. Besides, they were relics 
of the old Teutons, and as such especially 
interesting. Yes, they would certainly go ; and 
Mrs. Chamberlaine went back to the girls full of 
pleasure at her success, for she was so kind- 
hearted she could never bear to interfere with 
their enjoyment. 

They set off soon after eleven, Percy handing 
the two German ladies into the carriage with an 
elaborate politeness not lost upon them, though 
they had as poor an opinion of Englishmen as 
most of their nation, their knowledge unfor- 
tunately being restricted to the tourists they 
had met with on various summer journeys. 
After all, one cannot quite wonder at their pre- 
judices, considering the normal type of Enf(liah 
people it is one^s fate to encounter on the Con- 
tinent. Those who could appreciate the delights 
of travel are frequently those who do not possess 
the means to go ; and those who can afford it 
are too often of the snobbish order, who " do " 
the Rhine or Switzerland as the ordinary rich 
American ^'does" Europe, because it is the 
thing, and sounds well, and they fondly dream 
of the impression they make on the aborigines, 

30—2 
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such impression being greatly to the discredit of 
the country whose name they proudly bear. So 
the two Frauleins made the most of Percy's 
ceremonious attentions, and thought him quite 
un-English, which to their minds was the 
highest compliment they could pay him ; while 
Thyrza and Sophy, too glad not to be hindered 
of their excursion, grudged none of the polite- 
ness, and were in a mood to be satisfied with 
anything. 

They drove through the narrow, old-fashioned 
streets of Cronberg, and then left the carriage, 
all being proud of their pedestrian powers, and 
delighting in the sweet, still September air. 

Close to the village the orchards were laden with 
fruit, and further on the road led through a 
valley, whose bright green meadows, intersected 
with tiny streamlets, were gay with purple 
loosestrife, forget-me-nots, meadow-sweet, and 
other flowers which revel in moisture. Now and 
then a solitary autumn crocus lifted a pale pur- 
ple blossom on its pure white stalk, looking like 
a dainty little lady among her humbler though 
not less beautiful rustic companions. 

Fraulein Lottchen selected Thyrza as her own 
particular companion, and this arrangement 
placed them rather in advance of Percy and the 
others. Never mind I she was far too fat to 
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reach the top of the mountain, Thyrza felt con- 
vinced ; so she lived in hopes of a more satis- 
factory state of things by-and-by. There were 
some beautiful houses on those spots, command- 
ing the best views of the higher mountains 
behind, and also of the fertile plains below ; but 
gradually they left human habitations far behind 
them, and then the road led for some distance 
through a dark pine wood, whose sombre shades 
were cool and refreshing after walking in the 
open sunshine. Then they came suddenly on a 
tract of open moorland, with rough masses of 
slaty rock, making the ascent rather difl&cult. 
On this sunny spot pink heather, harebells, rich- 
coloured scabious, with glorious clusters of 
sulphur-coloured toadflax, bloomed in profusion. 
Now and then a rocky ledge was carpeted by 
the crumpled blossoms of the cist us plant, and 
the bright rose colour of the wild pink was con- 
spicuous among the flowers of more sober 
hue. 

" How beautiful it is I" said Sophy, " and so 
still and quiet. Well, I have read of the soli- 
tude of a mountain side, but this is quite 
different from anything I have ever seen. 
I should like to stop here and go no 
further." 

" Oh, don't do that," said Thyrza, anxious to 
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keep up appearances. " Look, the road is 
changing into a green path, we cannot be far off 
the top." 

But this old king was most provokingly yet 
bewitchingly deceptive. If the pathway had 
been direct, the ascent would have been easy, 
but it was continually crossed by other paths 
leading right and left, upwards and downwards, 
in the most bewildering confubion. It was so 
disappointing when, after reaching a point 
apparently the highest within sight, they found 
they were beginning to descend again, and that 
they had only crossed a smaller wooded height 
in front of the Altkonig where the trees had 
hindered their view. Happily they were all in the 
mood to make light of difficulties, the two who 
had not exchanged a w^ord for a long time, but 
whose thoughts were nevertheless occupied with 
each other, comforting themselves with the hope 
that this up and down work would of a certainty 
tire out the rest, who had only physical strength 
to keep them up. It was no joke climbing after 
they recommenced the ascent, for sometimes 
they left the path and went straight up, holding 
by the trees. Percy's strong hand was invalu- 
able here, and by its aid they reached a place 
where three paths met, and where trees in every 
direction intercepted their view. 
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'* Let us have lunch," said Thyrza, sinking on 
the turf, looking rather exhausted. 

It was a proposal which met with every one's 
approval, so the little travelling baskets were 
opened, brodchen and fruit distributed, and the 
Rhine wine duly appreciated. 

*'It is astonishing how much one can take 
when fatigued," said the elder of the two sisters, 
by way of apology for enjoying it so much ; ** it 
must be the mountain air." 

Fraulein Lottchen madeno fuss about it what- 
ever, but laughed and chattered in a way which 
showed how much good it was doing her ; prov- 
ing to the English girls that they had been 
mistaken in thinking her always solemn, and 
striking something like apprehension into 
Thyrza's heart, for, surely after such a lunch as 
she was making, she would be in better trim for 
climbing than before, and that was, to say the 
least, very aggravating of her. 

" Now the best thing we can do is to follow 
the path," said Percy, '' and if you will allow me, 
I will go first and clear away any obstacles we 
may meet. As to the two crowns of the old 
king, I begin to consider them a myth, for not a 
sign of them appears." 

The narrow path wound on and on with no 
apparent outlet. It was difficult to resist the 
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temptation to climb up the rocky beds of moun- 
tain streams, which promised amore rapid ascent, 
but they persevered; and at last, through an 
opening in the wpods, which had seemed to close 
round the mountain at this point, they came 
upon a gigantic circular wall of loose stones, 
piled roughly one upon another, like an immense 
stone heap encircling the mountain. 

"Now surely our fat friend will succumb," 
thought Percy, at the same time holding out a 
hand to help her up. 

But no such thing. The spirit of adventure 
once roused was diflBcult to quench ; and though 
she puffed and panted a good deal, Fraulein 
Lottchen accomplished the feat of climbing the 
wall. It was an awkward climb to every one, 
for some stones stood out sharp and steep from 
those below them, and many moved when 
trodden upon. There were also ominous gaps 
between the larger blocks, and various other 
complications suggestive of sprained ankles to 
the less nimble of the party. However, by dint 
of wary footsteps, and the help of Percy's strong 
hand, they arrived at the upper end of the wall, 
and stepped on firm ground again. Here the air 
was sharp and clear, the wind strong, and the 
prospect beautiful. 

" I think I shall stay here," said the elder of 
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the two German ladies ; *' I do not care to ven- 
ture another climb." 

"Perhaps it would be better/' said Percy; 
"it is really a very awkward business. At 
any rate, we can rest awhile and look at the 



view. 



" That is a very bad move/' thought Thyrza. 
" They will soon revive and be eager to accom- 
plish the next wall. What vexatious old things 
they are !'• 

In a few minutes they all announced the fact 
that they were thoroughly rested and would like 
to proceed. 

So on they toiled. Thyrza was silent, and 
Sophy wondering what made her so ; while the 
two "vexatious old things" monopolised the 
''so-polite" Englishman, and stumbled on 
bravely. 

A few hundred yards above was another wall 
exactly resembling the one they had crossed, 
and offering the same diflBculties as that had 
presented. However, **what has been done can 
be done again," says the old adage, and they all 
found themselves safe and sound on the other 
side of this topmost crown ; and then, of course, 
there was nothing to prevent their reaching the 
summit. 

'' Nicely sold," thought Percy. 
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" I fervently hope she will be frightfully 
tired," thought Thyrza. She alluded more to 
Fraulein Lottchen than to the sister, who would 
have been easily discouraged, but that it was 
not to be heard of that one ''so quite fat" 
should climb, and she so thin and spare be proved' 
incapable. They were sensitive on the score of 
their powers, and unlike their eldest sister, who 
owned to rheumatism and other impedimenta 
which tell of approaching age, these other two 
clung to the delusion that they were yet youth- 
ful and equal to anything. If they had stopped, 
Sophy would have done the same without a 
doubt, and left her free. But now ! 

The north-western side of the mountain top 
was clothed with trees, but all the rest was 
covered with long grass, bleached with exposure 
to the sun and wind. Large stones scattered 
over the summit, and nearly hidden by the herb- 
age, made walking rather difficult. The whole 
surface was intersected with tiny pathways, 
quite dry now, but probably in winter they 
would be so many tiny streams. 

"After all, it is not exactly the place for 
making an offer," thought Percy, as the high 
wind made it a difficult matter for him to keep 
his hat on his head, and carried the words of 
those who ventured to speak far away from the 
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person to whom they were addressed. " Very 
grand, and very fine, and so forth ; but this 
precious wind would make such a shouting 
business of it that it would never do. I must 
see what can be done going down." They 
walked for some distance round the mountain 
top, and then selected the highest attainable 
point to look at the view around them. Pre- 
occupied as were two of the gazers, they could 
not fail to be impressed by the picture before 
tJiem. The others had nothing to distract their 
attention, and admired with all their hearts. 

To the right and left, as far as the eye could 
reach, mountain after mountain unfolded itself 
to their view. Far below in the green valleys, 
the scattered villages, with their red-roofed 
houses and tall church spires, seemed to form a 
link with busy, every-day life ; but how far away 
they appeared ! The view at the back of the 
mountain was obscured by trees, but the pro- 
spect in front, towards the south, was one for the 
eye to rest upon with wonder and delight. 
Directly below were the lower peaks of the 
Taunus ; the large ruined fortress of Konigstein 
on a Iqfty hill in the centre ; the smaller ruin of 
Falkenstein on another wooded peak to the 
right, and the ruins of Cronberg with its two 
. churches and clustered houses rising from among 
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fertile orchards to the left. Then came the 
smaller slopes of the range, and the plain of the 
Main, which river could be detected now and 
then like a silver thread shining in the sunlight. 
Frankfort with its Dom, and Hochst with the 
lofty tower of its ruined fortress, and its 
numerous tall fafetory chimneys, were the most 
striking objects in the plain. Beyond it could 
be seen the clear outline of the mountains of the 
Odenwald, which stretch from Darmstadt to 
within a short distance of Heidelberg, the 
Melibocus, the highest of the range, being very 
conspicuous. Far away to the right the Rhine 
might be traced as far as Worms ; then it could 
be seen broad and lake-like, as it flows through 
the Rheingau, disappearing between the moun- 
tains near Bingen, then shining once more 
bright and clear in the far distance, only vanish- 
ing again among the innumerable hills which 
bounded the horizon. 

The German ladies uttered a mighty " Ach I" 
for perhaps the twentieth time since they had 
reached the top, when Percy pointed out in the 
extreme distance to the southward, the dim out- 
line of the summits of the Vosges. 

'* I wish Alice were here," said Sophy, ** how 
she would enjoy it ; and mamma — I am sure I 
can never remember it all to tell them." 
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And truly it is not a thing to be described, it 
must be seen in all its grandeur to be fully ap- 
preciated. They all gazed long at the splendid 
panorama, trying to take in the wood-clothed 
peaks, the bright green valleys, the smiling 
villages, and the far-reaching plain, with the 
majestic Rhine rolling in the distance. It was 
some little time before they became fully sen- 
sible of the keen wind which made them shiver, 
and suggested the wisdom of descending to a 
more sheltered region. 

" Plucky old fellows, these Teutons I" said 
Percy, in a bland tone of commendation, as he 
helped Fraulein Lottchen gallantly over the last 
stone of the marvellous wall ; " and where on 
earth they got their stones from is the puzzle. 
Well, all honour to their memory I" and to 
Thyrza 8 surprise he took off his hat. She had 
not given him credit for so much sentiment, but 
she was very far from condemning it, though 
she might think it foolish. As to Sophy, the 
tears came into her eyes, and it was perhaps to 
hide them that she ran rather quickly down to 
the path leading to Falkenstein by which they 
had decided to return. Not to be outdone by 
any such youthful feats, the two sisters followed 
to the best of their ability, and Percy and Thyrza 
were left behind. 
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It seems so easy a matter to improve an op- 
portunity when we see it in the distance, but on 
nearer approach the ease of the process disappears 
considerably, and when once it is in our hands, 
" What shall I do with it V is apt to be the 
uppermost thought. " Now or never," said 
Percy to himself, as Fraulein Lottchen's light 
dress was hidden by a turn in the road. 

" Suppose we sit down and leave those old 
fogies to Sophy's tender mercies : they have been 
no end of a nuisance." 

" I am sure they have made themselves very 
agreeable," said Thyrza — not because she thought 
so, but in the spirit of contradiction which so 
often possessed her, "and perhaps they will 
think us rude if we don't go on." 

" Nonsense ! let them think so, if they like. 
It is your opinion I care for, not theirs." 

It was nearly out now, and Thyrza played 
her part very fairly, torturing a little mountain 
flower with her fingers, and feeling rather hot, 
and — if the truth must be told — just a little 
nervous. 

" It is quite impossible," said Percy, stum- 
bling over his words, and wishing it was not so 
diflBcult to express his feelings — " it is quite 
impossible, you know, to go on like this for 
ever ; I have been trying over and over again 
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to make an opportunity since I csame here, and 
never could. Now I must speak. You can see 
T care for you, or at any rate, I am sure you 
know it. I am quite aware that I am not 60 
clever as you are, and I am not perfect, but still, 
all I am and have are / yours if you will but say 
* Yes.* Come, Thyrza, be merciful, and put me 
out of my suspense." 

It was a very blundering speech, but then 
who does speak as he intended beforehand when 
he makes an offer ? It was quite enough for 
Thyrza — in fact, conveyed a great deal more 
than it expressed, and Percy watched her 
eagerly, his whole heart (such as it was) one 
great confusion of hope and fear. 

Thyrza had many grave faults, but she was 
not altogether bad. In critical moments there 
would sometimes appear above the muddy waters 
of her ordinary self some pure white lily of truth. 
What called it up at such moments she could 
not tell, but there it appeared, and there it was 
now. Instead of answering Percy's question, 
she asked another : 

" Do you know who my father was ?" 

" No ; but your guardian, or whatever she is, 
is related to the Leslies, and they are all right, 
so that will do, surely.'* 

" I would rather tell you the whole truth," 
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saidThyrza, pulling the petals of the little flower 
apart with a determined hand. 

" All right, I'll listen. Only don't be long, or 
we shall be interrupted." 

Thyrza never remembered exactly how she 
told him, but tell him she did. Certainly, she 
only knew what Mr. Gibson had told her that 
day in Miss Morris's drawing-room, but it was 
quite enough, and she said it simply and with- 
out excitement. 

A dead silence followed the announcement. 
Voices far off sounded quite near, and the 
stillness of the mountain side was oppressive ; 
it seemed to Thyrza as if she could scarcely 
breathe as she waited for an answer and none 
came. 

Percy had a touch of parvenuism about him, 
seldom perceptible, but existing nevertheless. It 
may not be to his credit to state it, but his first 
thought on hearing Thyrza's communication was 
of his coat-of-arms, and how very odd a pick-axe 
would look among its quarterings. 

It was a thought calculated to strike him 
dumb, and dumb he was ; and not one of those 
fortuitous circumstances which one reads of in 
books came to break the painfully awkward 
silence. For the earth does not open to swallow 
va up when it would seem the truest kindness 
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on her part to do so ; neither does some oppor- 
tune hand appear to dash the bitter cup from 
our lips, and prevent our drinking the draught, 
as Thyrza drank it now, to the very dregs. 

But her woman's pride came to her aid, 
and after enduring the torture till she felt she 
could bear it no longer, she broke the spell 
by saying, " I think we had better join the 
others." 

Even then he did not speak ; but he rose at 
once, and they began the descent. It was bad 
enough to walk by his side, but infinitely worse 
to have to take his hand, which was at times a 
matter of necessity, as in their confusion they 
had missed the right path, and had to make 
their way over rough stones which were loose 
and uneven, and needed a helping hand to keep 
her firm as she stepped on them. At last the 
regular road was reached, itself uneven and very 
steep, but still good enough for Thyrza to walk 
on without the assistance of that hand which 
she felt inclined to fling far from her whenever 
it was held out to help her. Then they came 
upon Sophy and her friends, all busy among the 
wortleberries, raspberries, and blackberries, which 
grew in profusion on the lower slopes of the 
mountain. 

" Here you are at last ! I thought you were 
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never ooming/ said Sophy ; waiting for no replj, 
bat adding at onoe, '* I never saw such delicioiis 
raspberries as there are here." 

'' I will gather some for Alice," said Thjrza, 
as if nothing had happened, feeling thankfnl for 
any employment which would be natural, and at 
the same time take her away from Percy's hate- 
ful presence. She was a good actress, and dis- 
guised her feelings effectually, though <m the 
homeward road Fraulein Lottchen r^arded her 
long vigorous steps with something of envy, for 
she was feeling exceedingly tired, and, unlike 
Thyrza, was thankful to get into the carriage at 
Cronberg. 

Arrived at the hotel, Thjrrza slipped away up- 
stairs to Alice while Percy was bidding them 
good evening. Never again would she speak to 
him, she was determined, imless he changed his 
mind, which she was perfectly certain he never 
would, and so she escaped from his presence. 
Afterwards she joined in all Sophy's eloquent 
descriptions of the day's feat, and told Alice in 
such graphic terms of the splendid view from the 
mountain-top that the child said it was almost 
as good as being there, and went to sleep to 
dream of it. 

As to Thyrza, neither sleep nor dreams could 
be her portion that night. She longed to walk 
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off her excitement, to tear or destroy something, 
for she felt in a mad rage, and lying still was the 
most difficult penance she had ever performed. 
But she went through with it, for the rapid 
strides up and down her room would have at- 
tracted the attention of others, and, beyond all 
things, she was anxious to keep her mortifica- 
tion and disappointment to herself. Yet, even 
now, angry and indignant as she felt with Percy, 
contemptible as he was in her eyes, her fury was 
more directed against Miss Thornton for placing 
her in so false a position, than towards him, who, 
being neither true-born gentleman nor native 
hero, had treated her truthfulness in a manner 
which to think of was to cause her blood to 
boil, and make her wish him every manner of 
evil. 

With the earliest streak of dawn she rose from 
her sleepless bed, dressed, and then took from 
her drawer Percy's birthday gift. There were 
many views in it, some which she had brought 
from Heidelberg, others of Bingen and the more 
immediate neighbourhood of Lindenhain. She 
took them all out with the greatest care, then 
wrapped up the book, and directed it to Percy 
Graham, Esquire, in a hand which showed no 
signs of faltering or nervousness. Presently she 
dressed herself for walking, and went out into 
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the still, cool air of the September morning, with 
the early sun twinkling on the richly-beaded 
grass. First she went to the hotel lower down 
the village to get rid of her hateful burden. A. 
servant was sweeping the steps, and to him she 
gave the parcel with an ease and lightness of 
manner assumed for the occasion, and then 
turned round by another path to «climb the hill. 
Had she been at liberty to feel it, she might 
have been conscious of fatigue and stiflTness after 
her climb of yesterday, but she was too excited 
to be conscious of anything but a desire to keep 
in motion ; so she walked on and on. The 
steeper the hill, the more strength required to 
overcome it ; and she returned in time for the 
garden breakfast, tired certainly, but not looking 
more so than Sophy, who had slept till the very 
last minute, and then hurried down. 

Thyrza felt sure that Percy would, as in duty 
bound, present himself at the hotel some time 
to-day to inquire after the welfare of the ladies ; 
so as early as possible after breakfast she made 
the posting of a letter an excuse for going into 
the village, and then turned into one of the 
valley paths, and wandered aimlessly up and 
down till it was time for dinner, and she knew 
she must return. Their German companions of 
the day before were at the table d'hote, and 
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though they owned to a little very excusable 
fatigue, chattered about the events of yesterday, 
and the splendid view, and the magnificence of 
everything, in a way which made monosyllables 
from Thyrza and Sophy quite enough for the 
occasion. Afterwards, in their private sitting- 
room, Sophy began at once : — 

"Where have you been all the morning, 
Thyrza ? Percy came and stayed an hour, but 
nowhere could we find you. I should have 
thought yesterday's walk sufficient without 
another to-day." 

*^ Nothing cures stiffiiess from one walk so 
much as taking another ; the second counter- 
acts the fatigue of the first," observed Thyrza, 
drily. " I have been walking most of the time." 

" Then I am quite sure you ought to rest 
now," said Mrs. Chamberlaine, making her lie 
down on the sofa. Thyrza had no power left 
wherewith to resist, so she obeyed, but took up 
her little work-case and began to knit. 

" Of course, Percy came in the first place to 
look after us, but in the second — well, you will 
never guess his second reason ; I was never so 
astonished in my life." 

" Astonish me, then," said Thyrza, in the most 
natural manner possible. 

" He has had news which makes him fro 
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on quicker than he had intended, and he left by 
the one o'clock train to-day. He is going down 
the Danube. But perhaps he has told you ?" 

" No ; he has talked about the Danube 
occasionally, but he did not say he was going so 
soon. However, I am not particularly surprised. 
It is glorious weather, and he will see it to 
perfection. Is he going alone T 

" That he did not say. He seemed rather in 
a hurry, but we made him stay an hour to give 
you a chance of returning. Naughty girl ! it was 
too bad to disappoint him." 

"How should I be aware of his sudden 
freaks ?" asked Thyrza, with a laugh, as her ball 
rolled off the sofa to the floor, and Alice got up 
to search for it. 

She took it so very coolly that Sophy did not 
know what to make of her. 

** Do you think they have quarrelled ?" she 
asked of her mother later in the day, when • 
Alice and Thyrza were out of the room. 

** I am sure I cannot say. Thyrza is not one 
to betray anything, and nothing seemed amiss 
with Percy ; but that is nothing to go by. 
Some people cannot be judged by their way 
of taking things; time will show," And 
there they let the matter rest, to Thyrzaa 
satisfaction. 
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They stayed only a week more at Lindenhain. 
Afterwards came the home journey down the 
river, to which, spite of the intermediate enjoy- 
ment, Alice had been looking forward all the 
time. But what to Thvrza were the Lorlei, or 
the lake-like waters and the picturesque banks of 
St. Goar, the antique beauty of Boppart, or the 
meeting of the two rivers at Coblenz ? The 
** castled crag of Drachenfels," and the rich tints 
with which the first breath of autumn had beau- 
tified the foliage were lost upon her, and she 
failed to sympathise with the others on their 
regret at the gradual dwindling of the 
majestic river into an ordinary stream between 
flat banks as they neared Cologne. 

A few days at Brussels revived her a little, 
for in the excitement of amusements, and of 
shopping in the gay town, she could occa- 
sionally forget herself and the object of her 
contempt. 

And when she arrived at Rosebank, hate- 
ful as Percy was in her estimation, yet worse 
and worse grew her opinion of the innooent 
cause of her disappointment ; and could hard 
thoughts have killed her, Miss Thornton would 
have been murdered over and over again. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Beautiful Kentl fairest of England's fair 
counties, with her magnificent woods, and 
heathy commons, and endless, ever-beautiful 
variety of hill and dale. There is something 
peculiarly her own in the greyness of her 
park fences, and the leafy coolness of her 
country lanes ; to say nothing of the spires 
of village churches rising above their mantle 
of ivy through clustering trees, and the music 
of her brooks and streams, which wind at will 
through her radiant meadows. Who can 
wonder that the noble lad, not the least 
worthy of her sons, when condemned to die 
for not submitting to his country's enemy, as 
he stood amidst the craven slaves on Chinese 
soil, felt as he had never felt before the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the home to which he had 
bidden his last good-bye? — 
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" Far Kentish hop-grounds round him seemed 

Like dreams to come and go, 
Bright leagues of cherry blossoms gleamed. 

One sheet of living snow ; 
The smoke above his father's door 

In soft grey eddies hung ; 
Must he then see it rise no more, 

Doomed by himself so young 1 

" Yes, honour calls ; with strength like steel 

He puts the vision by ; 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 

An English lad must die. 
And so, with eye that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent. 
Unfaltering on the dreadful brink 

To his red grave he went." 

And how full of hallowed associations is the 
very name of the county on whose green slopes 
the banner of the cross was first unfurled ! 
What saintly memories of holy lives crowd 
round its ancient churches and its tombs 1 what 
odour of sanctity lingers in the names of Queen 
Bertha, and of St. Alphege, the martyr-arch- 
bishop, who, like the unlettered private of the 
Buffs in these later days, stood firm to his coun- 
try's rights, and upheld her dignity with the 
sacrifice of his life I Who can think of the Canter- 
bury pilgrims without going back in imagination 
to the ancient days of Chaucer's time, when all 
that even in our time makes the peculiarly 
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reverend character of the dear old city was then 
centuries old ? Can any other county boast 
80 rich an heritage of all things noble and beau- 
tiful combined ? Then what a haughty front she 
lifts towards the sea at her opposite neigh- 
bour France ! and how proudly dash the waves 
of the fair blue Channel at the foot of her 
stately crags ! 

Cousin Deborah was musing on all this one 
bright September morning as she sat on a pro- 
jecting rock below the grass-covered foundation 
of the old convent, the name of whose abbess is 
still preserved as one of the patron saints of the 
parish church of Folkestone a mile away. Foun- 
dations have, more than any other ruins, a 
mournful look, and Miss Thornton was wonder- 
ing whether the sea or the old Danes had swept 
away the original building, in which she was far 
more interested than in the later monastery 
destroyed by Henry the Eighth, when there 
passed her on the beach below two ladies whom 
she had often seen before, and the elder of whom 
she felt sure she knew. It was no pleasant re- 
collection that the impression called up, for there 
was something unmistakably like her old enemy 
Mrs. Parker in both face and figure which 
struck her now, making her feel strongly 
the contrast between the restless, worrying, 
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living present, and the tranquil, solemn 
past. She sat on after the two ladies had 
gone by, but her dream had been interrupted, 
and she could not join its broken thread ; 
80 she strolled farther on towards Sandgate and 
back again, wishing that there could be some 
places left on earth which trouble would not 
invade. 

She had been now some weeks at Folkestone, 
and was mucH stronger and better altogether 
than when she came. She had taken long 
country walks on the Canterbury road, where 
she loved to linger by St. Thomas's Well, where 
tradition says the pilgrims used to turn aside 
and drink the cool, fresh water ; up to the old 
encampment, bearing (in common with other simi* 
lar spots) the name of Caesars Camp ; and onc6, 
but only once, she had climbed to the summit 
of the Sugar-loaf, which, once reached, she had 
no desire to leave, for the view was entrancing, 
and she was never weary of Eastware Bay. 
She had almost lived out of doors, delighting in 
the cliff path, or, better still, the shingly beach. 
Mrs. Gibson and the girls, watching her with 
loving anxiety, saw the restlessness which had 
prompted such long walks when she was scarcely 
equal to them gradually subside to a quieter 
power of enjoyment of sea and sky and rest. 
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Mr. Gibson had as yet been unable to join 
tbem, but he was expected to-morrow for a 
week or two, and then they were to return 
home. 

The white coast of France had been unusually 
bright and clear for two or three days past, 
betokening rain,, and towards evening a cool 
breeze sprang up, the sun sank behind a bank 
of watery clouds, and all through the night and 
most of the next day it rained. 

One is apt to grudge a wet day when at the 
sea-side, and, spite of its unpromising aspect, 
the girls had fortified themselves in waterproofs, 
and, accompanied by Miss Thornton, taken a 
brisk walk up and down the Lees before lunch. 
Afterwards they were all sitting at work, when 
Mrs. and Miss Leslie were announced, and 
Cousin Deborah recognised the two ladies who 
had more than once disturbed her peace of mind. 

" So glad to have the pleasure of meeting 
you at last,'* said Mrs. Leslie, giving Cousin 
Deborah a kiss from which she perceptibly 
shrank, ** so very glad ! I felt sure it must 
be you, and I said so to Mary ; but still I 
could not be quite certain till I saw the 
visitors' list. Mary, this is my Cousin 
Deborah, Miss Bryant's friend, you know." 

Mary, who was looking pale and delicate, 
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shook hands silently with Miss Thornton, 
who recovered herself as well as she could, 
and made the two elder ladies and their 
daughters known to each other. There was 
a degree of stiffness about the Gibsons on 
this occasion to which th^ ostentatious ease 
of Mrs. Leslie's manner was a marked con- 
trast ; but they talked all the ordinary 
common -places, and allowed no awkward pauses, 
only sometimes it was difficult for Mrs. Gibson 
to devote herself to Mary when she could 
hear what was passing between Mrs. Leslie 
and Miss Thornton. 

" I was so glad to meet with Miss Bryant ; 
such a dear girl she seems ; and such a fine, up- 
right figure I I am always holding her up as 
an example to Mary." 

Mary's face flushed as she overheard ' the re- 
mark, and she talked faster in order to drown 
further revelations. 

" It seems to be quite a link' between us. I 
look upon our meeting as truly providential ; 
for, dear girl I it is only natural I should feel in- 
terested in her." 

** She has been thoroughly enjoying her visit," 
said Miss Thornton, not knowing what else to 
say. 

" Yes ; they return on the 10th. I had a note 
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from her this morning. But of course you know 
her movements better than I do/* 

Cousin Deborah winced a little; she would 
not own to Mrs. Leslie that it was more than' 
a fortnight since she had heard from Thyrza, 
and that at this present time she was quite in 
ignorance as to her movements. She simply 
said, '* It has been a delightful time for 
her." 

" Yes, and the Chamberlaines are very nice 
people. Mary, Thyrza said they had fixed the 
10th for their return, did she not ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" And it was so very pleasant that Mr. 
Graham should have joined them ; a gentle- 
man is always such a help in country expedi- 
tions." 

Miss Thornton did not even know the gentle- 
man by name, though she would not say so, but 
she was all the while perfectly conscious that 
Mrs. Leslie was fully aware of the ignorance 
which she tried to conceal. 

'* And they have made a good many," she 
said. 

" Expeditions ? Oh yes ; of course they are 
the chief charm in a place among the moun- 
tains." 

" Thyrza and Miss Chamberlaine seem to be 
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great friends," said Miss Thornton, for the sake 
of saying something. 

" Yes ; not that Miss Chamberlaine is Thyrza's 
equal, far from it ; but she is a nice, amiable 
girl." 

Thus they went on, Mrs. Leslie blandly put- 
ting questions which she knew would sting her 
cousin to the quick, and Miss Thornton using 
every eflfort to conceal her mortification. The 
visitors left at last, and as soon as the door was 
closed, Cousin Deborah said, with a gasp : 

" Now I suppose we shall have to return her 
call : what possessed her to come ?" 

" I don't like her at all," said Emily, while 
her younger sister pronounced herjnsuffer- 
able. 

" What do you think, Ellen ? Must I go ? 
If I do, it will be only for Thyrza's sake." 

" Perhaps it would be better ; it need not lead 
to any intimacy." 

" Ah ! you don't know that woman ; she is 
her mother over again ; she has a way of worm- 
ing herself into intimacy with people against their 
will. No, I don't think I shall go ; it can do no 
good." 

Mrs. Gibson said nothing, and Miss Thornton 
was silent for some little time ; then Mr. Gibson 
came in : he had seen the two ladies descend- 
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ing the steps, and wanted to know who they 
were. 

He gave no opinion as to the wisdom of re- 
turning the call, and no one else alluded to it, 
till one day Miss Thornton said to Mrs. Gibson, 
" Ellen, I have been turning it over in my mind, 
and I think I ought to go. Will you come with 
me r 

Mrs. Gibson did not ask whither ; she knew 
quite well ; so the two dressed and went to 
offer up themselves at Thyrza's shrine, for it was 
solely on her account that Miss Thornton had 
decided to go. She would put no stumbling- 
blocks in her child's way by seeming to dis- 
approve of an intimacy not really wrong ; but it 
was a pleasing surprise to find Mary alone, and 
to know that her mother would not be home for 
more than an hour. 

" I am afraid you are ill," said Cousin De- 
borah, in the gentle, caressing tone she was 
accustomed to use with anyone young and weak, 
and quite forgetting Mary s obnoxious mother 
and grandmother, as she noticed the pale cheeks 
and drooping eyelids. 

" I took cold the day we called on you, and a 
cold always pulls me down," she said ; " but I 
am much better to-day, and perhaps to-morrow 
I may go out.'* 
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Poor child ! and you are all alone ?" 
Yes ; mamma had to go with Effie : we 
have a maid with us, but it is nicer for one of us 
to be with her. You have not seen Effie, I 
think r 

"Is she your sister ?" 

" Yes, a little girl :. she is always running on 
before us or lagging behind. I dare say you 
would not notice her." 

" Is she like your mother ?" 

" No, she is like ma It is very funny all of 
us are like papa, Edmund as well. 

"So much the better," thought Miss Thornton; 
but she did not say so. 

" Does your papa come down occasionally ?" 

" Yes, he was here on Saturday, and Edmund 
too. They left on Monday morning.'' 

" Have you plenty of books ?" asked Mrs. 
Gibson. 

"Yes, thank you, — too many, I think, for I 
make my head ache with reading them. Would 
you like to see papa ?" she said, suddenly turn- 
ing to Miss Thornton ; " there is his likeness in 
my album on the table, if you would not mind 
giving it to me." 

" What could he have seen in Elizabeth V* 
thought Miss Thornton, as she looked at Mr. 
Leslie's honest eyes and mouth, speakinjSf of any- 
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thing rather than deceit and scheming. " I 
like the face very much," she said aloud. '*And 
this is your brother, I am sure. I need not ask, 
for he is your &ther over again." 

" Yes, and that is Sophy Chamberlaine ; per- 
haps Thyrza has told you that Edmund seems 
very fond of her." 

" Of whom ?" 

" Of Sophy." 

" No, she has not said anything." 

*' Well, perhaps she would not like to do so, 
as nothing has been said yet; and perhaps I 
ought not to have mentioned it ; but I can't 
help thinking of it a good deal : I should like 
Sophy for a sister." 

" You may trust us," said Cousin Deborah ; 
while Mrs. Gibson added, " One can't help 
seeing these things in the distance ; but we shall 
not say anything. And who is this T 

" Oh, that is my aunt, Mrs. Starcross ;" and 
so they went on through the book. 

They only just escaped Mrs. Leslie, for Mary 
seemed so glad to have them with her that it 
was only kind to stay ; and Miss Thornton's 
kindness of heart so overcame her bitter feelings 
against her old enemy that the next day, having 
watched her pass the window with Effie, she 
called again on Mary, with some lovely flowers 
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and a favourite book to amuse her. Emily and 
her sister also went once or twice, and a little 
intimacy sprang up in spite of Miss Thornton's 
first horror of such a result. But she was far 
too kind to neglect an opportunity of doing a 
good deed, and Mary's weakness was no fault of 
her mother s. She was still far from well when 
the Gibsons were ready to leave Folkestone, and 
went to say good-bye. 

" I shall never forget you," said Mary, grate- 
fully, " and I shall hear of you sometimes fropi 
Thyrza;" and she held up hiar face for a 
kiss. 

Cousin Deborah gave it : it might not be a 
kiss of forgiveness for her mother's and grand- 
mother s wrong-doings, but it meant goodwill 
with regard to herself; and though afterwards 
Miss Thornton felt it had been a little com- 
promise of her dignity, she was glad she had 
given it. 

" Poor child !" she thought, " she must be 
wretched with such a mother. I should like to 
invite her to Walford. But no ; it might make 
Thyrza jealous. No one shall come in her way, 
poor darling I but when she comes home per- 
haps she may like a companion, and then we 
can see.'' 

Long before this the mystery of her mourning 
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dress had been explained to Mrs. Gibson, but 
after the first few sentences on the subject, 
nothing more had paesed, and true delicacy of 
feeling on the part of the Gibsons ignored the 
fact of it, except in deeper tenderness of manner 
and speech towards her. Still, it seemed to 
Mrs. Gibson that a longer absence from home 
just then would be desirable, and w^hen she 
urged it Cousin Deborah did not object; she 
said she would be glad to miss the church-open- 
ing on St. Andrew's Day, but added, laughingly, 
that would detain her longer at Lowton than she 
might be welcome. 

" No fear of that/' said Mr. Gibson. 

They were sitting on some of the large smooth 
rocks just beyond the old foundations; the re- 
treating tide was gently sighing as it withdrew 
from the shingly beach, and the soft warm haze 
of October was over all things. The sea was 
calm, and the ships at anchor off Dungeness 
looked like white-winged moths in the still dis- 
tance. On the cliff the furze was yellow and 
the blackberries were ripe, while brilliant- 
coloured autumn flowers gleamed brightly from 
among the dark leaves. 

" If only I could be sure about that Phoebe 
Hutchins," said Misa Thornton, with her gaze 
fixed far out at sea. 
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" Sure she will not come to South Walford ?*' 

'* Yes." 

** Answer me one thing, Deborah: are you 
thinking of Thyrza or of yourself ?" 

Miss Thornton started. Her cousin was in 
the habit of speaking plainly, but she had not 
expected this, — perhaps because she was not 
aware exactly of the state of her own heart on 
the matter. The girls were where they usually 
loved to be, at the very edge of the waves, and 
only Mrs. Gibson overheard her husband*s ques- 
tions. She was always inclined to make allow- 
ance for Cousin Deborah, and now she said 
reproachfully, " Oh, John, what a question to 
askr 

" He is quite right, Ellen, and I will answer 
him in a minute or two.'* 

But it was quite ten minutes before she spoke 
again, and Mr. and Mrs. Gibson had begun a 
quiet little chat of their own before she 
answered the question. Then she said 
abruptly, — 

" It is for Thyrza's sake, in a great degree, I 
know, because it would be so sad for her, — so 
dreadful altogether ; but it is for my own sake 
too. T should not like it to be known that the 
child I had adopted could have such a dis- 
reputable relation hanging about. I dare say it 
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is pride — yes, of course, it must be ; but 
stUl " 

** It is very hard, I know/' said Mr. Gibson ; 
" still, right is right, and nothing can make it 
different ; and if this mode of life seems the best 
for the wretched woman, we must permit it, no 
matter how humiliating to ourselves. Make up 
your mind, Deborah, that it is the right thing, 
and then trust the consequences." 

*' I thought I had made up my mind long ago ; 
but I suppose a resolution not very self-support- 
ing wants a good many reminders to prop it up. 
Should I tell cook, in case she should go, there 
in my absence ?" 

" I don't think I would ; it would only 
excite suspicion. It would be quite time 
enough if anything did occur; so be easy, 
Deborah." 

Words so simple to say, so difficult to carry 
out ; but Miss Thornton looked at the beautiful 
blue Channel, on whose face, through many 
changes of turmoil and repose, she had rested 
her gaze so often during the past six weeks. 
" Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ; and 
.here shall thy proud waves be stayed," were the 
words that came into her mind as she thought 
of the chafing fury of its stormy moods, and re- 
membered who had set their bounds. 
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"I will try to be easy," she said in reply. 
" And now I must go to the girls ; the sea is 
so calm, there is scarcely breath enough up 
here ;" and she went down to the edge of the 
waves. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

*' Apteb all, it is very nice to be at home/' said 
Sophy, as she walked up and down the garden 
with her mother the morning after their return 
to Rosebank. The flower-beds were rich in the 
glowing scarlet of geraniums not yet touched by 
the frost, and delicious heliotrope and deep blue 
lobelia with the luxuriance of their summer's 
growth filled up every space where geraniums 
and verbenas were not. Thin films of gauzy 
cobwebs veiled the beauty of the major con- 
volvulus flowers, twining round and in and out 
the trellised arbour, and graceful festoons of dark 
brown Virginian creeper covered the lower walls 
and curtained the windows. Over the. river the 
grass on the towing path was bleached by the 
summer's sun, and tall thistles lifted their 
purple tufts against the park fence underneath 
trees clothed in rich shades of yellow and brown. 
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ready to let fall their leaves at the firat breath 
of winter. But it was warm still, and the sky 
was blue and hazy as Sophy sniffed the sweet 
morning air and told her mother how nice it was 
to be at home. 

** I wonder where Thyrza is V said Mra 
Chamberiaine, after fully echoing her daughter's 
sentiments ; " I thought she looked very tired 
yesterday." 

" Unpacking, I dare say ; she said she should 
set about that directly after breakfast, so that 
Alice might lose no time ; she thinks the 
holidays have been long enough." 

" She is so conscientious," said Mrs. Chamber- 
iaine in all sincerity. " Go in and tell her I 
shall not expect lessons to begin till Monday." 

Sophy found Thyrza on her knees in her 
room disinterring the contents of her travelling 
trunk. She did not look up, but went on as if 
no one had come in. 

" Mamma says you need not hurry, Thyrza, 
she does not want lessons to begin before 
Monday." 

" She will ruin Alice with such long holidays." 

" Oh, I think she was considering you quite 
as much as Alice ; she is afraid you are tired." 

** Nonsense I I am ready for anything. Come, 
Sophy, why don't you unpack ? There are ever 
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so many things to arrange; those ornaments 
from Brussels, and all the photographs." 

" Plenty of time for that. We are enjoying 
the garden : why don't you come too ? Now 
do." 

Thyrza obeyed ; not that she wished to do so, 
but she had spent the last two or three weeks 
in endeavouring to conceal her feelings, and was 
afraid to betray unwillingness to do as others 
did. Not a line from Percy had come to explain 
the abrupt termination of what he had begun to 
say on the mountain side, neither did she expect 
one, but still he was as constantly in her 
thoughts as ever, only in a very different 
fashion, for if she could have done him any 
injury she would have rejoiced in her power to 
do it. She was vexed with herself too, after 
all her scheming, to have let him slip through 
her fingers at last, and angry with the inspiration 
of truth which, in spite of herself, she had 
obeyed with such annoying results. She was 
far from being thankful that as yet one holy in- 
fluence had not died out of her heart ; perhaps, 
considering the circumstances and her own 
undisciplined mind, this was scarcely to be 
expected ; but nevertheless she had an uneasy 
consciousness of being angry against Him who 
is truth and light, and whose Spirit had 
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prompted the speech which had met with no 
answer. 

The morning was spent between the garden 
and the house, unpacking and arranging 
treasures, and a general settling of affairs. 
Soon after lunch the Graham girls called, and 
Thyrza was on guard at once. 

" We thought you were in Wales," said Sophy. 

" So we were till two days ago, and we were 
not at all sure you were at home. So we walked 
down to see. I suppose you have had a most 
delightful time." 

" Charming ; but nevertheless I am glad to 
get home." 

'' And you, Thyrza T 

" Oh, it was perfect ; the greatest fun 
imaginable." 

" We were so astonished at Percy s sudden 
freak," said Kate Graham, with a look at Thyrza 
meant to be unconscious, but which she was not 
the girl to mistake. 

" Was it sudden T she said. " He always 
talked of going down the Danube ; perhaps he 
went a day or two earlier than we had expected, 
but that was all." 

It was said as if Percy were nothing in the 
world to her, and his sister felt she must have 
been mistaken. 
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" When does he come back ?" asked Sophy. 

" Oh, I don't know : he has met with some 
old college friend out there, and he talks of 
going in for work, some post under Government, 
or that sort of thing. It seems quite absurd for 
any one so lazy as Percy." 

" It would be much better for him," said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine. 

" Yes, I suppose it would." 

" Mamma does not quite like it," said the 
eldest sister, " but still, she would get reconciled, 
I dare say." 

" The odd thing is why he should have taken 
it into his head just now," said Edith, the 
youngest ; *' one would think there must be some 
reason. What do you say, Thyrza ?" 

" I beg your pardon, what were you saying ? 
Oh, about your brother. You wonder what 
possesses him. Well, really, I should advise you 
to ask him. I am not likely to know. Perhaps 
he has suddenly remembered the well known 
lines of Dr. Watts on the mischievous results of 
idleness, or he may have awaked to the con- 
sciousness that he is no longer a boy; fifty 
things may have arisen to influence him : but I 
own I am astonished; I should not have given him 
credit for sufficient energy even to wish to work. 
He was a capital guide on the mountains," 
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she added ; ** it was great fun after he 



came." 



The girls were baffled. Thyrza talked about 
him just in the same way as of old, and Mrs. 
Chamberlaine and Sophy began to think they 
had been mistaken in fancying the two had 
quarrelled. Thyrza saw her advantage and 
followed it up. 

"Did your brother tell you how we climbed 
the Altkonig ?" 

'' No." 

**How odd ! it was our last expedition," and 
forthwith she launched into a long, graphic 
account of it, so apparently unfettered by un- 
pleasant memories that no one would ever have 
guessed what had passed on that mountain-side. 
Sophy, and her mother, who had somehow con- 
nected that day's proceedings with Percy's 
sudden departure, felt they must have been 
mistaken, for Thyrza could scarcely have. rattled 
on in that manner if the subject had been pain- 
ful. But she, who felt the only safety of her 
peace of mind lay in hiding the cause of its dis- 
quietude, related incident after incident, 
mimicking the two German ladies (whose 
many good points she overlooked while dwelling 
on one or two weaknesses) till the Graham girls 
were in fits of laughter, and yet not allowing 
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herself to be too engrossed to admit Sophy's 
quieter descriptions of the view, and shivering 
with her at the remembrance of the high wind 
on the mountain-top. Percy's sisters gleaned 
nothing whatever from this call, though they 
had come full of curiosity to find out the truth, 
and had to go away every whit as ignorant as 
they came. 

** There is nothing at all in it, mamma, I am 
sure," said Kate to Mrs. Graham on their re- 
turn. 

** I don't believe she cares for Percy in the 
least," said Edith ; " but I certainly thought she 
did" 

"At any rate he can't have made her an 
offer," said Jane, " for she would never have re- 
fused him." 

" Well I shall not be sorry if it comes to 
nothing," said Mrs. Graham ; " she is only a 
governess after all, though they do say she is 
not obliged to teach." 

So Percy's mother and sisters dismissed the 
subject, and Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy 
ceased to wonder and surmise as the days went 
on, for Thyrza Was just the same as ever, and 
when Percy's name was mentioned, spoke of 
him in the most natural manner possible, so as 
completely to disarm their suspicions. The 
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Leslies returned from Folkestone, and Thyrza 
bethought herself it was. time to write to her* 
aunt Deborah. 

** You don't mean to say you like her ?" she 
said to Mary one day ; **you quite astonish me/' 

" But I do, very much indeed ; she was so 
very kind and nice. What makes her so diffi- 
cult to liye with, Thyrza ?" 

" That you would find out if you were to live 
with her. She is so very odd, in many ways ; 
however, I think I shall go home at Christ- 
mas ; only don't say a word till I give you 
leave." 

'* I won't, but I am sure she will be glad." 

" Well, of course it is uncertain, but I shall 
see. She is with the Gibsons now, and does 
not go home till December. What did you 
think of Emily and her sister ?" 

" I thought them very nice, Emily especially; 
but I did not see very much of them. The 
fact is, Miss Thornton did not often come when 
mamnia was at home. They don't seem to get 
on, somehow." 

** Who are those uncongenial people ?" said 
Mrs. Leslie, who had heard Mary's last re- 
mark through the half-opeu door, but with 
her customary dislike of open dealing would not 
say so. 
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" We were talking of Miss Thornton, mamma, 
and I said you and she did not get on," said 
Mary, blushing deeply, for she expected her 
mother would be displeased. 

" Oh, as to that, we never did get on, as you 
C5all it ; I don't know why, but there is a want 
of sympathy between us. She is a very worthy, 
good woman I have no doubt, but odd, as 
Thyrza can testify. Still, she was very kind 
to you, I know." 

" Oh, she is very kind where she takes," said 
Thyrza, " if you know what that means ; and 
it seems Mary won her by her pale looks. 
Well, we cannot all be alike." 

** No, indeed," said Mrs. Leslie, with a sigh. 

"What has become of Mr. Graham?" said 
Mary. 

*' I really don't know. He is somewhere on 
the Continent, bnt I have not seen his sisters 
lately. Fancy ! that six-foot of laziness is 
going in for work ! the idea is most amusing." 

*' It is very sensible, at any rate. I always 
thought he would make a very estimable cha- 
racter if he only were employed." 

Thyrza laughed. " Well, no doubt it would 
improve him, and certainly there is room for 
improvement." 
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** I suppose you hear nothing of his being 
engaged, or likely to be V 

^' Oh, no. Now, really Mrs. Leslie can you 
fancy any one so lazy exerting himself to make 
an offer ?" 

It was said so unconsciously that Mrs. Leslie 
felt she must have been mistaken in thinking 
he was making love to Thyrza. There was no 
bitterness either in her tone, so that it was 
impossible to think she had ever cared for him. 
Mrs. Leslie only laughed in her turn, and said 
his laziness need not be an obstacle there, if he 
were really in earnest. 

Th^t Percy should ever be in earnest about 
anything seemed to tickle Thyrza's fancy im- 
mensely, so much so, that Mrs. Leslie at once 
put aside all fears of her being Mary's rival, and 
began without delay to plan for snaring Percy 
in her net ; for surely, with his money, he would 
be a son-in-law worth capturing. She was very 
affectionate to Thyrza when she said good-bye, 
only she could not help regretting that she 
could not secure her as a daughter-in-law, or 
even a niece ; but she felt there was no hope. 
However, Mary had evidently taken Miss 
Thornton's fancy, an^ perhaps Thyrza might 
seriously offend Cousin Deborah some day. 
She would watch and see ; she knew how to 

VOL. II. 33 
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insiDuate poison as well as any one. Maiy 
might come in for Thyrza's money after alL 

Once in her room Thyrza's real self at tins 
time showed itself She would allow her 
features to relax, and a blank sense of misery 
would settle upon her heart, only disturbed by 
a fierce desire to wreak vengeance on Miss 
Thornton. It was strange, that hating her as 
she felt she did, she should still entertain the 
wish to go home. But something seemed to 
draw her thither, away from every one who 
knew Percy, and out of sight of places so 
connected with his lazy good-natured presence, 
that they grew unendurable now that he was 
absent, and she knew for what cause he would 
not return. She took Alice for such long walks 
that the child could scarcely keep up with her ; 
and at Rosebank with Mrs. Chamberlaine and 
Sophy, and the frequent presence of Percy's 
sisters, she felt this masquerade business was 
growing intolerable. Edmund and Sophy were 
in a state of happiness which it was torture to 
her to witness, for he had proposed and been 
accepted, and Thyrza scarcely knew how to 
bear her own desolation and loneliness of spirit 
Still she kept up an outward show of happy 
interest in everything ; but one day she said to 
Sophy, as they were walking, " I think I shall 
go home this Christmas ; it is an age since I 
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have seen Aunt Deborah : don't you think it 
would be right ?" 

** Of course it would, and I am so glad, for 
your sake and hers ; only we shall miss you 
dreadfully. Still, it will be only a few weeks." 

" I was thinking whether it ought not to be 
altogether," said Thyrza. 

" Oh, surely not ! " 

" But you would not miss me, Sophy : you have 
Edmund Leslie, and he ought to be enough." 

" He is, he is, only — I suppose one need not 
lose all one's friends when one is engaged." 

" Of course not ; only you will miss me less 
than if it had been before. We need be none 
the less friends because I am away.'* 

" But it is not the same. Here you are like 
a sister to me, and I tell you things, and you 
always have helped me so," said Sophy, im- 
pulsively, forgetting countless snubbings and 
cruel speeches with which Thyrza had favoured 
her from time to time. 

" Well I have been thinking it over a good 
deal lately, and I think I must go. There are 
plenty of governesses for Alice.*' 

She thought to satisfy Mrs. Chamberlaine 
with the same argument when, later in the day, 
she told her of her wish to go home, but it did 
not carry much weight. 

33—2 
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" I would not for one moment hinder you, 
my dear/' she said, kindly, " for I should be so 
thankful to feel you could be happy with Miss 
Thornton, and her home is certainly your right 
place ; but I am very sorry to lose you, very 
sorry indeed." 

Thyrza felt she should break down. She had 
only been there three quarters of a year, but 
she had gone through a great many experiences 
in that time ; she had played a game and lost 
it, and a spirit such as hers can ill brook defeat. 
She had besides met with much kindness from 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, and enjoyed a general free- 
dom which she felt sure she should not liave at 
home. It was hard to go, still it would be far 
harder to stay. Tears started to her eyes, but 
she would not let them fall ; nevertheless there 
was a sound of them in her voice as she said, — 

** You have beeh very kind to me, and I shall 
miss you very much." 

Mrs. Chamberlaine kissed her, her motherly 
heart entirely mistaking Thyrza's motive in 
leaving her, and grieving that her home should 
be so uncongenial. But she cheered her as well 
as she could, and talked to her so affectionately, 
and with such evident interest, that Thyrza did 
not know how to bear it, and — most unusual 
thing for her — cried herself to sleep when she 
went to bed. 
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** Is it very cowardly of me, I wonder, not to 
go home for St. Andrew's Day V* said Miss 
Thornton to herself when November was nearly 
over. She had been dutifully reconciling herself 
to the new aspect the interior of the church 
would present, but she shrank from the gather- 
ing of country friends on the day of its re-opening. 
She had been told repeatedly that she would 
be missed, but she was too humble to take that 
in any other light than as the kindness of the 
Sutcliffeff, who said so, and she felt glad to keep 
quiet at Lowton, and see the change for the 
first time when no one else was by. 

Besides, there was the grave under the yew- 
tree, and she preferred seeing it in silence and 
peace, without the throng of curious eyes sure 
to be fixed on it and her ; for though at the 
time it had been quite without reference to the 
outward world that she had it made near her 
uncle's, it had dawned upon her since, that 
people in the habit of putting two and two to- 
gether might comment upon it, and so she was 
thankful to be away. So St. Andrew's Day 
came and passed, and one day in the following 
week she went home. 

It was a grey December morning, no faint 
patch of blue varied the dull monotone of the 
sky's colouring, and the latest leaves were drift- 
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ing idly from the trees as she sat at her solitary 
breakfast. She was nearly an hour later than 
usual, for her journey had been tiring, and she 
had not reached home till ten on the previous 
night ; so that while she was still at the table 
the postman came, and a letter from Thyrza 
was placed before her. 

There was nothing whatever of the cause 
which had led her to leave Rosebank, simply the 
fact announced that she should be home 
on the 23rd. But that was quite enough for 
Cousin Deborah. It never struck her that, 
considering the length and manner of her 
absence, it would have been only right of 
Thyrza to ask permission, or at least to have 
told of her wish humbly and penitently. She 
was coming home 1 that was sufl&cient, and with 
bowed head Miss Thornton gave thanks that 
her prayers had been answered. 

^* Miss Thyrza is coming home," she said to 
cook, afterwards, as she was giving her orders in 
the kitchen. 

" And not before time/' was cook's inward 
comment ; but she suppressed her own private 
sentiments, and said heartily, "Well, that is 
good news, ma'am." 

" Yes. We must have her room ready for 
her, and everything as nice as possible. But 
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there will be plenty of time," she added ; " she 
is not coming till the 23rd." 

Then, before even going to the churchyard, 
she wrote a warm letter of welcome to Thyrza, 
telling of her delight in such terms that any one 
but the girl she so tenderly loved would have 
treasured the assurance of affection, and grudged 
parting even with the outer sign of it. But 
Thyrza just read it through and then crumpled 
it up and put it in the fire, wishing with 
all her heart she had some place instead of 
the Cottage to go to. 

Such a subject for special thanksgiving as 
Thyrza's return went far to soften the feelings 
of regret which Cousin Deborah might have felt 
on seeing the interior of the church under its 
new aspect. With a heart full to overflowing 
with a sense of the love which was giving back 
to her the child over whom she had yearned so 
deeply and sadly, she could not give undivided 
and critical attention to the place wherein she 
went to offer her thanks for this great mercy re- 
ceived. Then the change was so complete that 
nothing was left to remind her of the old state 
of things ; and though for a little while she 
would catch herself during the service mentally 
measuring and calculating, so as to recall exactly 
the site of some roomy old pew or other 
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deformity, she soon began to grow accustomed 
to the sight of the long open seats ; while the 
exquisitely carved pulpit, and the height of the 
oaken roof, ribbed like a ship, with the absence 
of whitewash and the hideous old stove-pipe, 
did their work effectually in ministering to the 
aesthetic element which was so strong within 
her. The Sutcliffes saw with delight her peace- 
fully happy face as she went in and out, and 
busied herself with preparations for Thyrza's 
return ; and Fanny, who had no pleasant 
memories of her old companion, resolved to put 
her own feelings on one side and give her a cor- 
dial welcome. 

The morning of the 23rd arrived, and Miss 
Thornton felt a great longing for the meeting to 
be over, she was so excited, and so nervously 
anxious to see Thyrza. Had she consulted her 
own inclination she would have waited to 
welcome her at her own door, for she had a 
wholesome horror of any demonstration of feel- 
ing at so public a place as a railway station. 
But, as usual, she considered what Thyrza 
might like before her own private fancies, and 
decided to go, for fear of seeming cold, and so 
disappointing her. It was a pouring day, and 
the little pony carriage would not have been 
sufficient protection, so the rectory car (com- 
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monly called the pill-box) was placed at her 
service, and Cousin Deborah set off in it alone, 
with a nervous fluttering of heart, to meet and 
welcome her darling. She had been busy all 
day in putting finishing touches of comfort 
to her room, and satisfied herself as she went 
along that there was nothing wanting ; no little 
luxurious addition had been forgotten, and every- 
thing was as it should be. 

The train was late, but as it drew up at last 
to the station. Cousin Deborah involuntarily drew 
back ; the tears were very near her eyes, and 
the platform was crowded. Nevertheless she 
scanned every carriage with an eager look, and 
when she saw Thyrza's face at the open door, 
she went forward quickly. " Well, dear !*' was 
all she could say as she held out her hand. 

Thyrza took it, but dropped it again directly, 
saying something about her luggage, and Miss 
Thornton's little figure followed the tall one to 
the van. 

" What is to be done with the boxes, aunt ? 
What have you brought ? the pony carriage ?" 

" No, the rectory car ; there is plenty of room 
for everything." So Thyrza followed her to the 
station yard. 

" This stuffy old thing T' she exclaimed. 

" It was too wet for an open carriage," said 
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Miss Thornton, in an apologetic tone. " Now, 
dear, we had better get in." 

" At any rate we can have both windows 
down," said Thyrza, pulling vigorously at the 
leather strap, regardless of a possible draught, 
and not consulting Miss Thomlon's feelings. 
However, being a sensible woman, with happily 
no tendency to cold, she was fond of fresh air, 
which was a very good thing just now, for 
Thyrza did not seem disposed to consider her at 
alL 

When once the door was shut, and the two 
were together, the old indescribable feeling 
of almost shyness came over Cousin Deborah. 
Had the girl sitting opposite to her been Emily 
Gibson or Fanny Sutcliffe she would have kissed 
her without thinking about it, and a pleasant, 
chatty talk would have filled up the time of the 
drive from North Walford to South. But now 
it was difficult to keep up anything more than 
a bare attempt at conversation, consisting of a 
few questions relative to her journey, the 
answers to which were given mostly in mono- 
syllables, and with many gestures of fatigue. 
** She is tired with her journey," thought Miss 
Thornton, as usual making excuses for her. 

"What possessed you to meet me at the 
station V said Thyrza, presently, after a long 
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pause ; " so cramped for room as we are in this 
odious car, it would have been much better to 
have stayed to welcome me at home. But no 
doubt you were in a hurry to see me," she con- 
cluded, as if excusing her aunt s folly. ** Well, 
we shall not be long now, at any rate." 

Cousin Deborah forced one of those sweet 
smiles which shine like flowers over a grave. 
She was determined to be patient with the way- 
ward girl, though her heart sank with a renewed 
sense of disappointment at seeing Thyrza's old 
self so plainly. 

" Here we are !" she said, as the car turned 
into the Cottage gates; "and there are the 
servants ready at the door. Let me get out first 
and take your wraps." 

" Ah ! cook, how do you do ? and Jane too ; 
how are you both ?" said Thyrza, in an off-hand 
style, as she held out a hand to each in a manner 
which savoured rather too much of patronage to 
please the elder servant, who thought an aspect 
ofpenitential humility the only one which would 
become Miss Thyrza, returning as she was some- 
thing after the style of the prodigal son, she said 
to herself then, and to Jane afterwards. But 
she would do much for her mistress's sake, and 
her **Glad to see you. Miss," sounded cordial 
enough. 
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When the boxes were bemg oooTeyed ap- 
stairs and the hall was dear, Coosin Deborah 
followed Thjrza into the drawing-room and shat 
the door. " Welcome home, my darling T she 
said, with her arms roond the girl's waist, and 
her sweet, patient £ice nplifted« 

Thyrza bent down and they kissed each 
other, but the arms relaxed their loving pressnre 
as her embrace met with no response, and she 
hastened to re-open the door and go with Thyrza 
upstairs. A bright fire was blazing, and the 
room looked the perfection of cosiness. The 
latest monthly roses were in a vase on the 
dressing-table, and the look of welcome which 
everything wore did not escape Thyrza s notice, 
but she made no comment. Her aunt had done 
her grievous wrong, and she meant to punish 
her for it. So while Cousin Deborah tried hard 
to stifle the disappointed feeling in her heart, 
and to hope that after a good nights rest 
Thyrza would be more responsive, she was 
strengthening herself in her determination to go 
her own way, and be as unamiable as it suited 
her purpose to be ; and, for no reason whatever 
but this, rang the bell and told Jane she would 
have tea or something in her room ; she was too 
tired to come down again to-night. 

" Not come down, miss ! Tea is all ready — 
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t 

tea and dinner together. Mistress knew you 
would be hungry, and she'll be so disappointed." 

"I can't help that ; I am tired. Bring me up 
a tray of something, and say good-night for me, 
please." 

Jane retired reluctantly to do her bidding. 

Miss Thornton made no remark, but prepared 
the tray and went up with Jane to see there was 
everything Thyrza wanted. Afterwards she 
took her own tea alone, and went up again to see 
if Thyrza would like any more. 

** No, thank you, I am tired ; I shall go to 
bed directly, and be fresh for to-morrow. Good 
night, aunt." 

'* Good night, dear ; are you sure you have all 
you want ?" 

" Oh yes, everything," with a tremendous 
yawn. 

"Well, I hope you will be able to rest 
Don't hurry up in the morning." 

" All right." 

It may have been weak and foolish of Miss 
Thornton, but it came to her in the natural order 
of things that she should give Thyrza a good- 
night kiss. She shrank into herself at once, 
feeling very small indeed, when Thyrza turned 
her head away with an impatient gesture, and 
the words, " I am not used to kiss or be kissed ; 
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you forget I^am no longer a child. Good night, 



once more." 



Miss Thornton silently resolved not to repeat 
the offence. 

The aspect of affairs seemed no brighter next 
morning. Thyrza ate her breakfast in silence 
as in the old miserable time, and afterwards said 
she was going to her room to write letters. 
About ten o'clock Fanny Sutcliffe came in and 
found Miss Thornton alone in the drawing-room 
watering her flowers. 

" Where is Thyrza V 

" Upstairs, writing." 

" Shall I go to her ?" 

But at that moment Thyrza entered, having 
forgotten something she had left downstairs. 
Fanny, true to her resolution, embraced her 
cordially, and Miss Thornton was surprised to 
see Thyrza return her kiss quite naturally, and 
as if it had pleased her. 

" Mamma sends her love, and she hopes to 
see you this evening ; of course Miss Thornton 
has told you she promised to come for Christmas 
Eve. And do you like decorating ? We have 
nearly done the church, but still there is scope 
for your powers of taste if you like to hel^; 
Fred is here, and we expect the other boys at 
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'' Oh, I shall be delighted I" said Thyrza, look- 
ing so bright and aninciated as to make Miss 
Thornton wonder whether she could be the same 
girl who had sat so dumb and solemn-looking at 
the breakfast-table an hour ago. 

" Well, then, come at once ; we want to get 
everything done before the boys come. Oh, here 
is Fred ! but you won't know him because of his 
beard." 

The two shook hands, and then Thyrza went 
to put on her hat and jacket She was down 
again directly, and the three set off, leaving 
Cousin Deborah more troubled than ever, for 
the coldness was evidently only for herself ; 
she could be warm and bright enough with 
others. 

" She is wonderfully improved," said Fanny 
to her mother in a pause before going up to 
dress for dinner ; " so bright and nice ; and she 
was such a help too. Oh, I do hope dear Miss 
Thornton may be happy at last I" 

But that " at last " seemed a very far distant 
prospect to Miss Thornton herself. Day by day 
the ache in her heart increased as Thyrza con- 
tinued cold and silent towards her, while cordial 
enough to every one else. It was too marked 
not to be seen by those with whom she was 
bright and nice enough, and Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
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though at first she refrained from saying any- 
thing, could not long contain herself, and one 
day early in January she spoke to Miss 
Thornton. 

"I am afraid she is not quite satisfactory, 
Deborah ?" 

" Not quite ? Oh, if you only knew !'' 

" Tell me if you can." 

" She never speaks to me unless I address her 
first, except when she has anything to find fault 
with. The little I know of the past four or five 
yeai-s of her life I have to drag from her ; she 
studiously insults me ; and though she is my 
own adopted child, it is so very, very difficult 
not to resent it. I am proud, I know ; but 
this is what I ought not to be subjected to by 
her." 

'* Shall I speak to her ? I can truly say I have 
observed her treatment of you." 

" No, no ; that would never do ; she would 
not brook interference. I must wait." 

*' But waiting is such hard work." 

Cousin Deborah made a little gesture with her 
hands, as if putting something away from her. 
*' Don't talk of it," she said. 

" The warmth of your love may melt her at 
last," said Mrs. Sutcliffe, " but it is very hard. 
Deborah, when I think of the words, * Whom 
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the Lord loveth He chasteneth,' I feel sure you 
must be very near His heart." 

" I must be sadly wrong to need so much," 
said Miss Thornton, "sadJy wrong; and yet 1 
wish to do right ; but nothing that I do ever 
seems to prosper." 

" Don't say that I I could remind you of many 
things to prove that statement false ; and for 
the latest instance, there is Tom Reynolds ready 
for promotion and deserving it, entirely through 

you.'; 

Miss Thornton smiled. " Then he is going 
to Barlow's at North Walford after all ?" 

*' Yes, his master gives him a capital character, 
so he will leave on Saturday. I was thinking 
of going over this morning, but I cannot leave 
very well ; Fanny has such a cold, I told her to 
keep in bed. Oh, here is Thyrza ! and ready 
dressed too. — Ai^e you going for a walk ?" 

" Yes, to Castle Walford ; it is a nice dry 
road." 

*' Will you take this note for me and leave it 
at the shop ? Mr. Sutcliffe could not call, so he 
has written instead. Thank you, Thyrza, you 
are sure you don't mind ?" 

Thyrza smiled, and said good-bye to Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, and then to her aunt less stiffly than 
usual, and set off on her walk. 
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It was a cold, raw morning, and she walked 
briskly, meeting no one on her way but a dark- 
haired gipsy-looking woman, with a large wicker 
basket on her back. It seemed to Thyrza 
that this woman eyed her curiously, and when 
some undefined impulse made her look back, she 
saw her standing still, staring fixedly at her. 
It did not disturb Thyrza, but she was not par- 
ticularly pleased on her return to be stopped by 
the woman and asked her name. 

" That is nothing to you," said Thyrza, haugh- 
tily, and was passing on. 

" But it's more than nothing, I can tell you, 
miss, a.good deal more than nothing ; so wait a 
bit; I means no harm," she added, as Thj^rza 
moved on. 

Just then, from another road, Mr. Sutcliffe 
came by on horseback. He bowed and passed 
on quickly. Thyrza was inclined to wish he had 
been less in a hurry, for she scarcely liked this 
strange woman. 

** T suppose that gentleman took off his hat to 
you ?" she said. 

** Yes ; I know him." 

The woman laughed. *' And why didn't he 
be civil to me too ? we're none so different, only 
you're rich and I'm poor. Come now, don't you 
want to know who I am ?" 
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'* Why should I ?" said Thyrza ; " if you are 
poor, take this/^ and she took a shilling from 
her purse, gave it to the woman, and went on. 

"Thyrza Bryant, if you don't know me, I 
know you, and more about you than you're 
aware of. You needn't run off a.fraid like 
hat." 

" I am not afraid !" said Xhyrza, stopping, and 
suddenly struck with a look the woman wore ; a 
look she had often seen in the glass when she 
herself was standing before it. " Who are you, 
then ? you seem to know my name ; tell me 
yours, and then let me go." 

" My name is Phoebe Hutchins ; but it was 
Phoebe Bryant before I was married. And 
I'm your own father's sister, young lady, let me 
tell you that, and the only relation you have. 
So there I" 

And Thyrza, for the first time in her life, 
wished for Miss Thornton. 
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LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
dore Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. EiLOART, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Just a 
Woman," "Woman's Wron^," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." — Scotsman. 

ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of ** St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By krs. Forrest- 
Grant, Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. Bv Gertrude Doug- 
LAS, Author of *' Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. . .' We should not have grudged a little extra length to the story; 
. . . for ' Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume." 
—John Bull. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 
Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Author of *' Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

AME'S WORTH, A. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 is. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of " Building upon Sand.*' 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HiNDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 
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OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of JLangdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

|ENEL0PE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 
With RED. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit . . . The book is full of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

"No doubt the real hero of this history is not the Rector, but the Dis- 
senting minister, whose sufferings at the hand of his congregation are so 
graphically depicted. . . . The change which comes over poor Philip 
Holland's feelings. ... is drawn with considerable power and dramatic 
sk\\\."— John Bull. 

"The Author has evidently a most intimate acquaintance with the Dis- 
senting body, and a thorough knowledge of all their quirks and oddities. . 
The three church clergymen — the vicar of iSt. Jude's, Mr. Max worth and Mr. 
Deane — are all good sketches." — Morning Post. 

"The constraints. ... of Nonconformity are described with point and 
cleverness." — World. 

" There is much matter in it that will prove interesting to many who care 

to look into the reaUties of daily life, its pains and trials Mr. Baynard 

presents us. with a vivid picture." — The Queen. 

"An interesting nov^, and the spirit in which it is written is very praise- 
worthy." — Scotsman. 

"These volumes are very readable, and there is much in them both to 
amuse and instruct." — National Church. 

"We do not believe that Mr. Baynard writes in an unkindly spirit." 

Literary World. 

" This book is readable, and the author's style is good. It has consider- 
able interest as a testimony against Dissent in its social aspects ; and a 
revelation oi the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside 
these communities. " — Spectator. 

" Ihe picture we have in these volumes will come upon most 

readers altogether as a starthng revelation of certain aspects of Voluntary- 
ism. " — (iraphic. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

' ' The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character 
creations— notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and 
artistically developed. " — Scotsman, 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"Considerable power is unquestionably embodied in 'Vanessa Faire.* 
The grim, unflinching realism with which the personages are depicted 
reminds the reader again and again of ' Wuthering Heights,' and not less 
the pathos, all the more intense because tersely conveyed, of some of the 
situations." — Scotsman. 

HARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a Tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford FitzGerald, author 

of." As the Fates Would Have It'* Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" This is a sparkling amusing novelette, showing a good deal of knowledge 
of the world, and power to turn it to account. The scene in the Rue 
Pigalle, with dreary consequences, is painted by a master's hand." — Mom.' 
ing Post. 

"The hero and heroine are natural, unaffected, and admirable." — 
Academy. 

" If the drawing and colouring of Mr. FitzGcrald's pictures of ' society* 
are conventional, it cannot be denied that some of his incidents are unusual, 
and that he introduces us to a few characters who are the reverse of com- 
monplace." — Globe. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert 

Hope. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

THE LITTLE LOO : a Tale of the South Sea 
By Sydney Mortyn, author of the " Surgeon's Secret," 
&c. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. V 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo Gift, author of " Pretty 

Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of " The Master of Rivers wood.*' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GEORGE HERN: a Novel. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. By "Ombra." 2 vols., 21s. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UN- 
FORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by HIMSELF. 
Crown 8vo. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall, author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CAST IN HIS MOOD. By E. E. Marshall. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND 

COUNTRY. 

GAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 
Author of ** A Canadian Heroine." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

The Spectator says :—'* Altogether 'Against her Will ' is a clever, whole- 
some novel, which we can recommend without reservation." 

The Standaxd says : — " ' Against her Will' is a very powerful novel, and 
one which we can on every account recommend to our readers." 

The Oraphlc says : — "The book is full of good and careful work from 
end to end, and very much above the average level of merit." 

The Scotsman says :— " 'Against her Will * is a novel of sterling merit." 

ALDEN OF ALDENHOLME. By George 
Smith. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ALICE GODOLPHIN and A LITTLE HEIRESS. 
By Mary Neville. In 2 vols., 21s. 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD; or, What's the 
Object } By Frank Foster, author of "Number 
One ; or, The Way of the World," etc., etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

AS THE SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. By J. 
Edward Muddock, author of ** A Wingless 
Angel," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY : 
or, the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the 
World- Republic. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" Here is a work in certain respects one of the most singular in modern 
literature, which surpasses all of its class in bold and luxuriant imagination, 
in vivid descriptive power, in startling — not to say extravagant suggestions 
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— ill lofty and delicate moral sympathies. It is difficult to read it with a 
serious countenance : yet it is impossible not to read it with curious interest, 
and sometimes with profound admiration. The author's imagination hath 
run mad, but often there is more in his philosophy than the world may 
dream of. .... We have read his work with almost equal feelings of 
pleasure, wonderment, and amusement, and this, we think, will be the 
feelings of most of its readers. On the whole, it is a book of remarkable 
novelty, and unquestionable genius."- -Nohconfoitnist. 

ARE YOU MY WIFE ? By Grace Ramsay, author 
of " Iza's Story," " A Woman's Trials," etc. 3 vols., 
3[s. 6d. 

ARBARA'S WARNING. By the author of 
" Recommended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BARONET'S CROSS, The. By Mary Meeke, 
author of "Marion's Path through Shadow to Sun- 
shine." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Robert J. Grif- 
fiths, LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

BITTER to SWEET END. By E. HOSKEN. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

"A pleasant taking story, full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable." 
— Literary Churchman. 

" There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversation, and 
a natural bearing about the heroine which give very pleasant reading, and a 
good deal of interest and amusement to the book. . , , . On the whole we 
cannot but praise ' Bitter to Sweet End.' ''—Pvblic Opinion. 

BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"Sparkling, well-written, spirited, and may be read with certainty of 
amusement.*' — Sunday Times. 

BRANDON TOWER. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

** Familiar matter of to-day." 

HASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols.. 3 IS. 6d. Second 
Edition. 

•' A novel of something more than ordinary promise." — Graphic. 

CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 
3 vols.. 3 IS. 6d. 

COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. A Novel; By 
Mary E. Shipley, author of " Gabrielle Vaughan," 
QtQ. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
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CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
author of " The Queen of the Regiment/' 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

AYS OF HIS VANITY, The. By Sydney 
Grundy. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DESPERATE CHARACTER. A : A Tale of the 
Gold Fever. By W. Thomson-Gregg. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A novel which cannot fail to interest." — Daily News. 

D'EYNCOURTS OF FAJRLEIGH, The. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DONE IN THE DARK. By the author of "Re- 
commended to Mercy.'* 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the author 
of "A Desperate Character." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DULCIE. By Lois LUDLOW. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Camp- 
bell. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs. Forrest- 

GRANT. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 
By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 

FIRST AND LAST. By F. Vernon-White. 

2 vols,* 2 IS. 

FOLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols, 2ls. 

FRANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, 
author of " Building upon Sand," " Nearer and 
Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GEORGE HERN : a Novel. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Fames. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

GILMORY. By Phcebe Allen. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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GOLD DUST. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GOLDEN MEMOIRS. By Effie Leigh. 2 vols., 
21S. 

GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phcebe M. Feilden. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. By 
Carey Hazelwood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 
" Recommended to Mercy," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

[EIR of REDDESMONT, The. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols.. 21s. 

" An interesting, well-written, and natural story." — Public Opinion. 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By Rosa Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of the Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Pear- 
son, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " Meg,'' " Just a Woman." ** Woman's Wrong," etc. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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IS IT FOR EVER? By Kate Mainwaring. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 
" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GlLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Some of 
Our Girls," ** Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|adY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By ARTHUR 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
man, Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 66. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
dore Russell Monro, Author of ** The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. ElLOART, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Just a 
Woman," "Woman's Wron^," tc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
ti me. ' ' — Scotsman. 

IaDAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of ** St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest- 
Grant, Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. Bv Gertrude Doug- 
LAS, Author of '' Brown as a BemV* etc. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. . .- We should not have grudged a little extra length tothestcry; 
. . . for ' Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume." 
—John Bull. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 
Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Author of '' Miss Dorothy's Charge,'' etc. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

AME'S WORTH, A. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J 
Lysaght, Author of " Building upon Sand. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HINDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 
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OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of JLangdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

ENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 

WlTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"Tliis is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit . . . The book is full of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

" No doubt the real hero of this history is not the Rector, but the Dis- 
senting minister, whose sufferings at tlie hand of his congregation are so 
graphically depicted. . . . The change which comes over poor Philip 
Holland's feelings. ... is drawn with considerable power and dramatic 
skWV'— John Bull. 

"The Author has evidently a most intimate acquaintance with the Dis- 
senting body, and a thorough knowledge of ail their quirks and oddities. . 
The three church clergymen — the vicar oi St. Jude's, Mr. Maxworth and Mr. 
Deane — are all good sketches." — Morning Post. 

' ' The constraints. ... of Nonconformity are described with point and 
cleverness." — World. 

" There is much matter in it that will prove interesting to many who care 

to look into the realities of daily hfe, its pains and trials Mr. Baynard 

presents us. with a vivid picture." — TAe Queen. 

"An interesting nov^, and the spirit m which it is written is very praise- 
worthy. " — Scotsman. 

"These volumes are very readable, and there is much in them both to 
amuse and instruct." — National Church. 

"We do not believe that Mr. Baynard writes in an unkindly spirit." — 
Literary World. 

" This book is readable, and the author's style is good. It has consider- 
able interest as a testimony against Dissent in its social aspects ; and a 
revelation ot the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside 
these communities. " — Spectator. 

" Ihe picture we have in these volumes will come upon most 

readers altogether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntary- 
ism. " — iiraphic. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character 
creations— notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and 
artistically developed. " — Scotsman. 
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RING OF PEARLS, The ; or, His at Last By 
Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy s Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th: — "A new and powerful novelist has 
arisen. . . . We rejoice to recognize a new novelist of real genius, who 
knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering 
passions of the human heart. ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal 
of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 
YoRKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

SIEGE OF VIENNA, The: a Novel. By Caroline 
PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 66. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love "that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A book that should be read.*' — Athentevtn. 
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SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JATIAN A ; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 
Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard. 

THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 2is. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3IS.6d. 

TOO LIGH TLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

" A very pleasing Story . . . . Very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 
"There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By Jean le 
Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable 

achievement Each of the characters has a strongly-marked nature 

of his or her own .... Becky Wilson is a fine ponrait which must clearly 
be from life. But the book should be read." — Athenceum. 

TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuai^t. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

"This novel is strong where so many are weak. . . . We know of no 
book in which the act of courtship is made so pretty and poetical, or in 
which the tenderest sentiment is so absolutely free from mawkishness." — 
Standard. 
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TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 
Cameron. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 
" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31I 6d. 

'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 

2 IS. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach." — AthencBum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
Bucklee. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 



0NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 
2 vols., 2 IS. 





ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel. By 
__ T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure, &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet. 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of" Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT .? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 
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WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By ATHENE Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

•* She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." | 

— TiTFjs Andronicus, Actii., Sc. i. ^ 

"A welcome addition to th^ literature connected with the most 

picturesque of our dependencies." — Athencsum. , ., • 

" As a tale of adventure •• A Woman to be Won is entitled to decided 

commendation." — Graphic. 

*' A more familiar sketch of station life in India . . . .has never been 
written. . . ." — Nonconformist. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 
Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Ciown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Anckejill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Jitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine 
Henderson. Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe. 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown Svo., 

7s. 6d. 

" A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating^ 
and has been translated well." — Aihwceum. 

" There is a strong human interest througl)out the story, and it abounds 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and charm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and 
genuine Norse flavour of the original." — Scotsman. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 

7s. 6d. 

•• In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 
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BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By Moy Ella. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

COOMB DESERT. By G W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 
7S. 6d. 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
** Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

|AISY and the earl. By CONSTANCE 
Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*'A cleverly and thoughtfully-written book, in which a subject com- 
paratively new is handled with much knowledge of human nature, and with 
real grace of manner, is ' Daisy and the Earl." .... This is the story 
which Miss Howell tells in a very enjoyable volume." — Scotsman. 

"The Earl's character is very true to life Daisy and her sur- 
roundings are natural and pretty ; her home and relations form a nice 
picture of country life. " — East Suffolk Gazette. 

' ' This is, in many respects, a somewhat remarkable novel. The author 

writes with ease and vivacity There is a charming air of freshness 

and innocence about the book It is an idyll in prose. It is only the 

story of the love of a young girl for an earl, but it is told very charmingly. 
.... It is a pastoial in prose." — Essex Telegraph. 

" There are a couple of amusing old maids in the story, named Penelope 
and Jemima, and a rather curious specimen of the bookworm in the person 
of David Burgoyne. " — Dundee Advertiser. 

"Avery pleasant, quietly-written story, the author of which has shown 
considerable skill, not only in the plan of her work, but also in the manner 
in which it is treated. The descriptive portions of the narrative are 
especially good. — "City Press. 

"The end is satisfactory, and there is much of a peculiar kind of 
prettiness throughout the story." — Court Circular. 

" Daisy is very natural and rather charming. She is very nice when she 
says to her grandmother, ' Grannie, I want to be married — I want to be 
married. You must engage me to somebody, quickly, please.' We shall 
hope to meet Miss Howell again." — Academy. 

" All this is prettily told The book is well written, and the interest 

is not allowed to flag. The author promises to do well, and we trust that 
she will not let the opportunity slip of developing those talents which we are 
sure she possesses in no mean degfree." — Civil Service Review, 
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DISCORD, A : a Story. By Aleth WiLLESON. 

I vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a 
leading idea of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying the 

reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration 'A Discord ' reminds 

us of some of Miss Sewell's best works. We should almost be disposed to 
give it the preference, on the ground that the human interest is broader. 
Sometimes we SQe traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price 
is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits which George Eliot has 
given to us." — Spectator. 

"The story is gracefully and thoughtfully written, and there is a distinct 
impress of realism about most of the personages." — Scotsman. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 

Garden Abbey. By T. ESMONDE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

|ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of ** How we learned to Help 
Ouraelves." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ERNVALE ; Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 
Harry Buchanan. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand M^me. By FRANCES 
Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

"A very charming love srory, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6cl, 

FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

IARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 

Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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OHX FENX'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St, 

Clair. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 66. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barrox. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 
Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE author, The. Written by Himself. Crown 8vo. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman."* Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 
"The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 

both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 

— Saturday Review. 
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MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
SVo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset.." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

UTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

" It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is ' pro- 
digious.' " — British Quarterly Review. 

EAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

'* Workaday Briars,". &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

ACRIFICETOHONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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ST, NICHOLAS' E\^ and other Taks. By Mary 

C RowsELU Crown 8ra, jSu 6d- 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuiixet. 

Translated by >L%RGARET Watsox. Crown 8nx, tsl 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Talc By 

Arthur Pekrice. i vol Crown Sra, jsl 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Lildn«^ By James Keith. Crown Sva, 

75. 6d 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale by "Sabina.** 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria SttvWart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

T^'N, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exdtiDg novel — the best on oar list. It may be lairty rcccMn- 
mended as a very extraordioary book." — ^oAn Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IhROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 

By Flora Eatox. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fkaron. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." ids. 6d. 

IaGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS of RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6d. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. IL 
Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., 
I OS. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL > By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum- 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— AihencButn. 

"Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised,' 
viz., the authoress. Praisedf or writing in English, for some passages of 
poetry, for some even of slang, for her boldness and tenderness of expression, 
and, above all, for writing a religious novel without shocking us with pious 
utterances." — Public Opinion. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M.' L. Lyons, i vol., 

7 s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 

the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

" Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes 
the 'rigs 'and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a penisal 
will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite 
consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting." — Public 
Opinion. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Covef, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL &c. 

WO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. Bv A. Gallenga (of the Tiines\ author of 
" Italy Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," ** The 
Invasion of Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' But Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various 
phases of the Eastern Question as it passed from diplomatic reinonstrances 
to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian war. to the 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to this war 

between Russia and Turkey Extraordinary opportunities fell into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has availed 
himself of them to the full. " 

The Observer says : — "The great merit of these two interesting volumes 
is that they present the grave considered judgment of an intelligent, thought- 
ful observer on the internal condition of Turkey. . . For anyone who would 
really know the social forces now at work within the Turkish Empire, and 
who would aspire to make any intelligent forecast as to its future fate, 
these volumes are invaluable guides. . . . The book is at once fascinating 
and amusing, and in many ways the best recent contribution to the literature 
of the Eastern Question." 

The Saturday Review says : — " Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East 
are both agreeable and instructive. Notwithstanding his long practice as 
an English writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
command of style and literary skill which are displayed in his present work 
as in many former publications." 

The GrapMc says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interesting in 
every way — bright with the genuine freshness of a correspondent who finds 
himself on (to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a 
moonlight ride round Stamboul, a visit to the fields of Troy, a sight of the 
Sultan opening his Parliament; valuable for descriptions, by a trained 
observer, of scenes and Institutions which fell beneath his eye, and specu- 
lations, by a well informed politician, on the scruples and suspicions which 
have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey are 

closing hand to hand Two volumes, altogether, which bid fair to 

acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
the most dramatic incidents in history." 

The Academy says : — " Mr* Gallenga has given a detailed account of the 
circumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commence- 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided in Constantinople 
during the whole of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining in- 
formation as the correspondent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is of 
great value. He went there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fact, 
given but little attention to the subject until that time. . . . Mr. Gallenga also 
initiates us into most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which the 
reader desires an unbiassed opinion — the good and bad of the character of 
the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their relation to the 
subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. . . 
But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
exciting enough for any work of fiction." 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," " Country Life in Piedmont," 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 

Times, Nov. 11, 1876.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to contine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and wc wish wc could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Nov. 20, 1876. — "The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons,— Florence for instance, — 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

Observer, Nov. 7, 1876. — '' Facile princeps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga. 
It would be wonderful if any one could pretend to be his rival." 

AthensBum, Nov. 20, 1876.—" Mr. Gallenga's two volumes are as dis- 
tinctly superior to the usual newspaper correspondent's platitudes, as they 
are free from the egotistical garrulities with which tourists, and especially 
tourists in Italy, have made us familiar." 

Daily News, Dec 3, 1876. — "Is beyond coniparison the most readable, 
and at the same time, the most trustworthy account of the actual condition 
and prospects of a nation and kingdom which but yesterday were a dream 
of visionaries, -and to-day are among the most potent and practical realities 
of the modern world. . . . The lightest or the most serious reader may find 
plenty of attractive matter in these varied and suggestive pages', from the 
liveliest stories to the weightiest economic considerations and statistics." 

World, Dec. 1, 1876. — " Were there to be a judgment of Paris among 
the rivalries of modern journalists, the three competitors would, we suppose, 
have to be Mr. Gallenga, Mr. Sala, and Mr. Russell, and we should award 
the apple without hesitation to Mr. Gallenga. He is the best informed, the 
most accurate, the most highly educated, the best linguist, the most variously 

experienced of tlie three His is by far the most classic pen, and the 

best measured style. He has just published a couple of entertaining and 
instructive volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {■Second Edition,) 

The Times says — '* 'i hese volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 

aland and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 

interest." 

The Saturday Review says— " His title of Untrodden Spain' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have cotnbined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 
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The Standard says — •' It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by 
a man who is accustomed to look below the surface of things." 

The Athenseam says — •• We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
that we have ever met with." 

The Litorary Churclmiaii says — "Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression. . . . We must reluctantly 
close our review of these delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them 
unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show our readers how well the 
author has used his opportunities." 

The Nonconformist says — "This book forms most interesting reading. 
It is the result of careful observation, it communicates many facts, it is 
written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, remain for 
some time the best reference-book about rural Spain." 

The Field says — "An amount of really valuable information respecting 
the lower classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of 
looking at things, such as few writers have given us." 

The John Bull says — " We have rarely been able to recommend a book 

more cordially. It has not a dull page Deserves to be a great 

success." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ES L.AM I AH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol/ 2 vols., large post 8vo. 
25s. 

Public Opinion, Dea 11, 1876. — "Nothing appears to have escaped 
Captain Creagh's observant eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the 
charm of a well- written romance." 

Dally News. — " He went down the Danube to Belgrade, thence, tumin 
westward, took his passage in a steam vessel up the river Save, and at Bro 
penetrated southward into Bosnia, visiting Bosna-Serai and Mostar, and 
thus coming in sight of the Adriatic at Ragusa." 

GrapMc — ' ' A rollicking tale of an Irishman's scamper from Pesth to 
Belgrade, thence up the Save to Brod, a town half Austrian half Turk, 
and down through the heart of the now insurgents' districts to Ragusa and 
Montenegro." 

Figaro. — " The attention that has been so recently directed to Herzego- 
vina gives a peculiar interest to Capt. Creagh's lively narrative and 
adventurous journey, and his two volumes will be received as a welcome 
addition to modern books of travel." 

World. — "A new and seasonable book of -travels. Captain Creagh has 
recently been tramping through Hungary. Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Montenegro, and a few other comparatively unknown 
countries." 

Atheneiun. — " The record of travel consists partly of descriptions of out- 
of-the-way places, where few except the writer have been, and which he can 
depict at his will. . . His volumes will be welcome." 

Scotsman. — "Mr. Creagh is an old traveller, with a considerable faculty 
of observation ; his style is racy, and he has much humour. . . Clever and 
decidedly readable." 
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CANTON AND THE BOGUE: the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 

Post 8V0., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Vew and Cheaper Bdition of Mr. Minturn's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

The Dally News says — "An unpretending volume of travel, the author 
of which describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St. I-,ouis, thence to Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 

Public Opinion says — "A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New York, 
across the whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which 
this book abounds." 

The Queen says — "Mr. Minturn writes easily and pleasantly, and gives 

us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. 

Minturn's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea- 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe^ 
and he describes his return to America and his tour through the States in a 

very interesting volume Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Literary World says — "A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book." 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
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ROB A D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By Charles W. HeckethorN. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

NOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the 
Star City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edi- 
tion, revised, with additions. Post 8vo., price I2s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 
" Entertaining."— /'a// Mall Gazette. 
•* A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
*'.A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
' ' A most interesting book. " — Leeds Mercury. 
" Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
" A very interesting collection." — Civil Sendee Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Graromar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5 s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post Svo., 12s. 

POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 

Svo., 4s. 6d. 

DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 
By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The : Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other >Poems. By HUBERT CURTIS. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d.v 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. H emery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., ids. 6d. 



PAMPHLETS, &c. 

|LFRED the GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

'* ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN :" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M. A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Un scriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 

" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND the turkey. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of ** Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modern Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or. Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a RUSTIC 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from 'the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE UNMASKED, The. In 

wrapper, price is., post free. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising: Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to MsLvy Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early, 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series)- 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 

MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine " Sport " and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Now ready, in one very handsome volume, with a number of 
graphic Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. post free, and of all 
Booksellers. 

DVENTURES OF TOM^ HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 
Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. Wixh 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
• ' Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots. ' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pail Mall Gazette. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown Bvo. 6s. 

" In ' Rosie and Hugh ' we have all the elements of fiction presented in 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, 
with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Morning 

Post. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young. By Helen Paterson. Crown Bvo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 
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